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SOCIAL EVILS. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY BBMARKS ON OUR CRIMINAL AND 

PRISON LAWS. 

The subject of criminal law has for many years 
past engaged in varipus forms the attention both 
oi our legislators and of the public, and very 
much has been done by successive changes to 
ameliorate the original system. 

The results of these changes have been good — 
very good — ^but still they have confessedly failed 
in accomplishing all that was fondly anticipated 
from them, and, notwithstanding all that has 
been done, it is too evident that our criminals 
are steadily increasing, not only in absolute 
number, but in relative proportion to the rest of 
the population. 

A 



1 CRIMINAL AND PRISON LAWS. 

Our criminal laws have been based on various 
principles during successive periods of our his- 
tory. 

In the earlier ages, and, indeed, up to a com- 
paratively recent time, the only principle was 
that of deterring from crime by punishment. 
It was supposed that when an offence prevailed, 
it was simply because there was either no punish- 
ment at all, or no sufficiently severe penalty 
denounced by law against it; and that the remedy 
was easy. Hence the endless multiplication of 
penal enactments, and hence, too, their indiscri- 
minating severity — all with the laudable inten- 
tion of checking as well as of punishing crime. 
There was little proportioning of punishment to 
the actual demerits of the offender; and what 
were termed the interests of society in a com- 
- mercial country brought an undue amount of 
vengeance upon all offences against property — 
so that the murder of a parent, the theft of a 
sheep, and the manufacture of a spurious shil- 
ling, were all alike punished by death. 

Punishment ought to be as much as possible 
proportioned to the moral guilt of the offender — 
keeping ever in view the possibility of reform- 
ing him ; and on this point there is much room 
for changes in our present penal laws, not in the 
form of additional and severer punishments, but 
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by holding out to every repentant criminal the 
means and the opportunity of forsaking his evil 
habits, and pursuing in future a life of honest 
industry. Public opinion will not now tolerate 
a system of over-severity, and it ought not to 
be content with one which does not give every 
facility and encouragement to permanent reform- 
ation. 

K our punishments were formerly too vindic- 
tive, our treatment of prisoners, whether tried 
or untried, was still worse — still more unjustifi- 
able. 

When John Howard began his glorious work, 
a sentence of imprisonment for a lengthened 
period in almost any prison in Europe was little 
short of a sentence of death — either speedy, by 
means of gaol-fever, or cruel and Ungering, from 
the numerous other diseases produced by the 
loathsome filthiness of the dungeons employed, 
and the utter want of any system in the fur- 
nishing of food and other necessaries. Such, 
too, was the moral pollution of the prison of old, 
that it was little short of a miracle if the un- 
fortunate being sent there — perhaps for a very 
trivial offence— -did not contract such moral dis- 
eases as might issue in everlasting death. 

In those days, there was no prison dietary, 
no prison chaplain, no teacher — ^in short, no care 
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either for the bodies or the souls of the unhappy 
inmates. 

Since Howard's time, the cause of prison dis- 
cipUne has made great progress — ^it has been 
arranged and studied as of itself ian important 
science. Much talent, and much Christian prin- 
ciple, have been brought to bear upon it ; but in 
the commendable desire to avoid former errors, 
both feeUng and practice have now run to the 
opposite extreme. 

Great good has been accomplished. The Separate 
System is invaluable, for it effectually prevents 
the contamination of one prisoner by another.* 
The employment of chaplains and teachers is 
admirable, and gratifying instances do not un- 
frequently occur of permanent benefit arising 
from their labours. But there is room for the 
gravest doubts whether it can be good for any 
nation to maintain a system under which those 
who are imdergoing the punishment justly due 
to their offences, are lodged, and fed, and clothed 
in a style far above that which the hard-working 
industrious man can ever dream of attaining by 
his honest industry. Is not this to reverse the 
just and proper social arrangement? 

* The value of the separate system is folly proved and illus- 
trated by the Rev. J. Field of Reading, in his admirable work 
on " Prison Discipline." 
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It is nowvery generally suspected, and by many 
frankly admitted, that the modern system is not 
producing as a whole the effects expected from it. 

It may appear a harsh assertion, but it may 
nevertheless be true, that there is very little 
hope, humanly speaking, of the reformation of 
an habitual, confirmed offender against the laws; 
and the persons who are the objects of all the 
munificent care expended upon prisoners in our 
great reformatory establishments, are all of this 
dass. In fact, to belong to this class forms their 
only title to admission to Pentonville, or Wake- 
field, or the General Prison for Scotland at 
Perth ; they must have been tried and convicted 
and imprisoned, over and over again, before they 
are allowed to enjoy the advantages there pro- 
vided for them. In other words, they must 
have proved themselves almost, if not altogether ^ 
incurable patients, before they are admissible 
into the Moral Infirmary. 

The true philosophy of human nature on this 
point, as on every other, is to be found in the 
Scriptures of truth ; and the whole of the doc- 
trine to be found in them regarding it points 
out early training as the only mode by which 
human beings can be put, so far as man can do 
it, in the way of living " a godly, righteous, and 
sober life." 
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True it is, the Scriptures give no warrant for 
neglecting or despairing of even the most de- 
praved of the human race — nay, they exhort to 
every exertion on their behalf; but the rule of 
universal application is, "Train up a child in 
the way in which he ought to go," and to this is 
added the positive assurance, " and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it." 

In this short text, we find the path prescribed, 
and the encouragement given to walk in it. 

Even if our present system did all that was 
expected from it, it would fall short of meeting 
the exigencies of the case. 

It is not enough for society to reform criminals 
after they have led lives of crime for years ; it 
has another and a greater, and happily it is also 
an easier work to accomplish, and that is, to 
prevent the growth of a population of juvenile 
offenders — ready and willing, year after year, to 
fill up the places of those who may have been 
reformed, or removed from the country. The 
work is not to cleanse the polluted stream after 
it has long flowed on in its pestilential course, 
but to purify the fountain whence it draws its 
unfailing supply. 

The whole system of our old criminal law was 
punishment — ^punishment ; the present system is 
to reform men after they have become offenders ; 
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another and a wiser system would be, to try to 
prevent their ever becommg criminals at all. 

If this can be done, surely few arguments are 
needed to prove its superiority to the most per- 
fect system of punishment, or the most successful 
plans for reformation. 

In order to get a right view both of our state 
as a nation, and of our duty in regard to our 
neglected juveniles, it is necessary to take a brief 
survey of the principal causes of crime amongst 
us, and likewise of the principal agencies at work 
to counteract them. Until we know something 
of both the one and the other, and the various 
circumstances which foster the evil and repress 
the good, we are not prepared to form a just 
judgment of what we truly have to do — we can- 
not appreciate either the nature or extent of 
our work. 

It will be impossible to discuss the subject of 
juvenile delinquency without taking frequent no- 
tice of adult criminals — ^for crime is very nearly 
as hereditary as titles or estates. The children 
of adult offenders are generally criminals them- 
selves ; and whatever encourages adult crime 
must also — ^indirectly it may be, but most cer- 
tainly — ^tend to increase the number of the rising 
generation of delinquents. 

In a report for the year 1848, Mr Chalmers, 
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governor of the Aberdeen prison, remarks, 
" Many of the old offenders are the offspring of 
criminals — shewing the tendency of crime to 
run in families. There are two young girls 
presently in confinement, all whose family have 
been in prison at different times ; viz. the father 
twelve times, the mother once, one sister eight 
times, another six times, and three brothers, re- 
spectively four times, twice, and once. There is 
Ukewise a girl at present confined for the ninth 
time, whose grandfather, grandmother, mother, 
aunt, and two uncles, were several times in 
prison, and whose stepfather and two uncles were 
transported for different crimes." 

The work we have to accomplish may, in 
general terms, be defined as the solution of the 
problem, " How are we effectually and perma- 
nently to diminish for the future the numbers 
of our juvenile criminal population?" and it will 
be found to be twofold — some things to be un- 
done, and others to be done. 

What we have .to undo is whatever has a ten- 
dency to create or encourage offences ; and 
unhappily not a few of our social arrangements 
and habits are of such a character, that they 
may be fairly and justly described as most 
efficacious means of producing and fostering 
dangerous classes in the community. While 
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such laws or habits are maintained and cherished, 
we must expect to reap more or less of their 
natural fruits, whatever counteracting agencies 
may be kept in operation; and the work can 
never, while they exist, be' satisfactorily accom- 
plished, because, just as the curative or preventive 
measures take effect on the one hand, so will 
the producing causes go on to supply a fresh 
population of juvenile offenders on the other. 

What we have to do is to devise and carry 
out such measures as shall take possession of all 
juveniles who may be placed in such circum- 
stances as to be evidently preparing for a life of 
crime, or who may have already entered upon 
it, and keep hold of them until they have been 
trained up in the knowledge of the right way, 
and fairly started in a course of welldoing. 

That this is practicable, not even very diffi- 
cult, is the great object of these pages to demon- 
strate, and the proof will not proceed upon the 
mere assertion of abstract principles, but upon 
practical eocperience, acquired first in one town, 
and gradually confirmed in others, and so simple 
as to be applicable to every place where neglected 
juveniles exist. 

One word of caution may be requisite. The 
supporters of Industrial Feeding Schools, though 
perfectly confident in their efficiency for their 
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proper ends, have no sympathy with those who 
hold the perfectibility of human nature. 

Human nature is in itself corrupt and sinful, 
and no work of man can change it. While the 
present state of probation continues, sin (or 
crime) must exist ; but the great mission which 
God has giyen to those of his creatures who love 
him and desire his glory, is to reduce the number 
of offenders against his laws; and, by his blessing 
on their endeavours, He enables them to a large 
extent to succeed. And this is precisely the 
object which the present movement on behalf 
of our outcast juveniles is intended and fitted to 
attain. This mucTi their supporters are confident 
they can do, and to ask or expect more from 
them is to demand impossibilities ; it is to expect 
them to produce a state of things which cannot 
be " until the times of restitution of all things." 
What they can do presents a field of labour 
extensive enough, and results attractive enough, 
to call to the work the best energies not only of 
Christian men, but of mere philanthropists and 
political economists. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

ON SOME OF THE EFFECTIVE MEANS OF PRODUCING 
AND FOSTERING DANGEROUS CLASSES IN THE 
COMMUNITY NOW IN ACTIVE OPERATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

No one will deny the existence amongst us of a 
very dangerous class of society — ^under no will- 
ing and systematic obedience to any law, human 
or divine — denying, or acting as if they denied, 
the rights of private property — considering the 
possessions of their neighbours as only a store 
from which they may help themselves at their 
pleasure. 

Those who have paid any attention to the 
progress of society are well aware that these 
classes have of late years increased far beyond 
the proportion which they ought to have attained 
in comparison with the number of the rest of our 
population. 
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At tfae same time, in judging of our social con- 
dition, it must always be kept in yiew that this 
is pre-eminently the age of active benevolence. 
There probably never was a country or a period 
in the world's history where so great an amount 
of active Christian energy was brought to bear 
upon our fellow-creatures, as in our own land, 
and at the present moment. 

If these apparently contradictory statements 
be equally true, then it must follow that there 
are causes kept in constant operation which ren- 
der the active exertions of many most valuable 
institutions very nearly nugatory; which, at all 
events, restrict their success to occasional cases of 
good ; and which force them to find, at the close 
of each year's exertion, that they have to cope 
with greater and more formidable evils than those 
they had encountered at its commencement 

To enter fully into these sources of evil would 
require much time and space ; but the means of 
needful information are easily accessible to those 
who are desirous of following out any or all of 
the various branches of evil influence. 

For the present purpose it is enough briefly 
to point them out. 

1. There need be no hesitation in denouncing 
Intemperance as the monster evil of our day — 
the great producer of crime and misery. 
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Statistical ret^^ns shew that the amount of 
money expended in intoxicating drinks of one 
kind or another, in Great Britain, is betwixt 
fifty and sixty millions of pounds sterling per 
annum — a sum fully equal to the whole National 
revenues. 

Now, such an enormous expenditure on any 
one object must produce a noticeable effect upon 
our social condition. Were such a sum annually 
expended on the reclaiming of waste land, and 
the improvement of what is but partially culti- 
vated, and the erection of comfortable dwellings, 
in a few years our whole island would be a gar- 
den of beauty and fertility. 

Were the same sum applied to higher and 
hoher objects — ^to the Christianising and elevat- 
ing of the dangerous masses of the community ; 
then here too, we might look with confidence, in 
God's blessing on such an enterprise, to see ere 
long our waste and howling moral wildernesses 
" rejoicing and blossoming hke the rose." 

But what are the results produced ? 

The physicians of our lunatic asylums tell us 
that intemperance is the cause of a large propor- 
tion of the cases of insanity. 

The medical oflScers of our infirmaries and 
dispensaries tell us that many diseases are 
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caused, and more are made fatal, by habits of 
intemperance. 

The masters of our poorhouses tell us that 
they can trace the pauperism of most of their 
inmates to their own intemperance, or to that of 
their parents. 

The governors and chaplains of our prisons 
tell us' that most of the crime in our gaols is 
directly or indirectly caused by strong drink. 

Thus, in Preston prison, Mr Clay reports as 
follows: — 

In 1846, out of 1105 cases, drink caused 453 

1847, ... 1144 425 

1848, ... 1471 408 

1849, ... 2105 752 

And of this last year he adds, " If the offences 
to which habitual drinking has ultimately led 
could be ascertained, I believe we should find 
that four-fifths of the recorded offences have 
sprung from it." — {Report, p. 67.) 

In the Aberdeen prison, a return was made 
quarterly in 1848, by the chaplain, as to the 
prompting cause of the crimes of the prisoners 
under his care. And here is the result : — 

31st March, out of 135 cases, drink caused 75 

30th June, ... 191 128 

30th Sept., ... 146 102 

16th Nov., ... 96 62 
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What, then, are the social results to us of this 
vast expenditure? Lunacy — disease — prema- 
ture death — pauperism — crime. 

But does no good arise from the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors ? The financier at once and exult- 
ingly points to the large amount of revenue 
which it yields to the State, and he regards it 
with pecuUar complacency as being, on the 
whole, paid willingly and without a grumble. He 
tells us truly, that no man is obliged to drink, 
and that, if he does so, then let the public have 
the benefit of laying a tax upon it, and enlarging, 
from this source, the public revenue. 

There is a great fallacy in this reasoning. It 
is an unconscious, perhaps, but not less real, de- 
luding of the .public into the belief that they 
really profit financially by the consumption of 
strong drink. What does it profit the public to 
receive £5 with one hand, if obliged to spend 
£10 with the other, in vain and fruitless at- 
tempts to cure the evils produced in order to put 
the £5 into the pubUc purse ? This is a toler- 
ably correct statement of how the balance really 
stands. The expenditure incurred in trying to 
remedy the consequences of intemperance is pro- 
bably more than double the whole taxes levied 
from it. 

The willingness to pay a tax is not a sure 
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proof of its being advantageous to the public. 
Were the Chancellor of the Exchequer to open 
a new branch of the licensing system, and sell 
licences to steal or to receive stolen goods with 
impunity, there can be no doubt the applicants 
would be numerous, the produce of the duty con- 
siderable, and the payments, most prompt and 
willing. But would the public profit? And yet 
the proposal is not really much more absurd in 
itself, nor more injurious to the public, than that 
of raising a public revenue by fostering, and to 
a certain extent legalising, habits of intoxication 
among the people. 

The true cure for this is not directly within 
the power of Acts of Parliament, but is to be 
found in training up the rising generation with 
higher and better tastes than those for mere de- 
basing sensual indulgences ; and it is the work of 
the Churches rather than of the Legislature. But 
much mg,y be done to abate the evil by reducing 
the number of licensed public-houses, both in 
town and country, and by greatly raising the 
expense of strong drink. 

Scotland affords a melancholy proof of the 
effect of cheapening spirits to a people. 

In former years, Scotland probably was, and 
certainly did boast, ay, and still boasts, of being 
the most religious portion of the empire. It was 
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formerly, at least in the lower classes, the most 
sober iind temperate of the three kingdoms ; but 
one single financial measure changed the whole 
aspect of the land. In 1825 the duty on whisky 
was greatly reduced ; intemperance immediately 
began to increase ; and, in the twenty-seven years 
which have since elapsed, the consumption has 
become nesLrlj fivefold greater; crime, disease, 
and death, have increased in similar propor- 
tion ; and the sober religious Scotland of other 
days is now proved, by its consumption of spirits, 
to be, with one exception, the most drunken 
nation in Europe. 

Every endeavour to check this evil must be 
hailed with pleasure; and though the Teetotal 
party seem to have committed the serious error 
of confounding tise with abuse, still there is- no 
denying that, in many placfes, their labours have 
been rewarded by signal success, and there are 
probably not a few persons whose only choice 
lies betwixt intemperance and total abstinence. 
None such ought to hesitate as to the path of 
duty and of safety. 

Intemperance, then, is to our nation an enor- 
mous evil, and its effects are not confined to those 
who are now its unhappy victims. 

Intemperate parents are great producers of 
juvenile delinquents. No drunkards can possibly 

B 
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train up their offspring in the way in which 
they ought to go, and nine-tenths of the poor 
miserable outcasts of our streets are their chil- 
dren. 

If, then, the public wish to produce an unfail- 
ing supply of juvenile delinquents, let them en- 
courage drunkenness and foster drunken habits 
— ^they need do no more^ — ^this alone will soon 
produce a lawless and godless nation. 

2. Next to intemperance may be placed, as a 
cause of crime, the want of proper houses and 
suitable accommodation for the lower classes, 
so greatly felt, especially, in our manufacturing 
towns. 

The evil has been aggravated by the fact, that, 
in most of them, of late years, improvements have 
been effected by pulling down whole streets and 
lanes of old and ruinous houses occupied by the 
poor, and substituting spacious thoroughfares. 
The change itself was good, but no provision 
was made for the accommodation of the thousands 
thus unhoused, and the consequence to them has 
too often been to crowd them into yet smaller 
space than they occupied before. The comfort 
of the rich has been promoted, but the accom- 
modation of the poor has been diminished. 

This has of late attracted considerable atten- 
tion, but not more than it deserves. It is impos- 
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sible for children to be brought up as Christian 
children ought to be, when huddled together, 
male and female, old and young, like pigs in a 
stye; and yet this revolting expression is not too 
strong to designate the dwellings of tens of 
thousands in our land. 

How many of our honest industrious artisans 
have only one apartment, or at most a room and 
a closet, for father and mother, and grown-up 
sons and daughters! 

The low lodging-houses to which even re- 
spectable persons are sometimes constrained to 
betake themselves, have been exhibited in their 
true colours by Mr May hew, ^ in his London 
Labmir and the London Poor* 

It is difficult to say whether these dens of 
horror are most injurious to the bodies or the 
souls of those who frequent them. 

This, however, is an evil which admits of more 
easy remedy than many others, for it has been 
clearly demonstrated that there is no better or 
safer investment for capital than in the form of 
lodging-houses and dwellings for the working 
classes. 

There is no house-rent so extravagantly high 
as that paid by the veriest outcasts of our streets. 

* See vol. i. p. 251, &c. 
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The tenant of the noblest mansion in London pays 
a far lower nightly rent for the space he occu- 
pies, and the cubic feet of air he breathes, than 
does the miserable urchin who pays his two or 
three pence for permission to stow himself under 
the bed of a low lodging-house, filled to suffo- 
cation by the most abandoned of all ages — one 
of the twenty or thirty inmates of a space not 
large enough for the right accommodation of 
more than two or three. 

If it be desirable to pollute the rising genera- 
tion, to sink them below the possibility of reco- 
very, then let the low lodging-houses, and 
wretched single rooms and cellars of our lowest 
classes be continued — ^they are as full of children 
as they are of disease and sin. 

3. A third and most disgusting source of crime, 
is the toleration, in all towns, of houses devoted 
to licentiousness. This is a subject which no 
well-regulated mind can approach without loath- 
ing and repugnance. 

In these dens of iniquity there is too good 
cause to beUeve that children of both sexes are 
ruined at an age so young as scarcely to be 
aware of what they are doing — so young that 
unbridled passion cannot have led them astray ; 
while to those older in years, but still only to 
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be considered as juvenile offenders, every inducer 
ment is held out to persevere in their career of 
sin and shame. 

To see the practical results, the necessary 
fruits of these establishments, visit the wards 
of a public hospital, or the female cells of a 
prison, and there they will be found in the 
ghastly form of multitudes of young women in 
the prime of life, naturally fitted to be useful 
and happy members of society, but so debased 
and brutalised by the life they have led, that 
they are become dead to every right feeling, 
and capable only of going on in the course of 
sin into which they have been plunged. Rare 
indeed are the cases of such returning to the 
paths of peace and purity. 

It has been asserted, even in the British 
senate, that in large towns such places are 
necessary — ^that they are inevitable evils. Such 
doctrine is wholly inadmissible — ^it is alike re- 
pugnant to reason and religion. In a well con- 
stituted system of society there is no room for 
any establishment for the constant practice of sin. 

These places are as well known to the police 
as the public-houses of the town. Why should 
they be suffered to exist? There is no argu- 
ment which can be devised to defend them short 
of the total disavowal of all moral obligations. 
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There is another point in connexion with this 
subject in which society is much to blame — ^the 
unequal sentence pronounced on the male and 
on the female offender. If there be sin in the 
matter, surely public opinion ought to press with 
equal weight on both ; but, in fact, the offending 
man is little remarked, and if remarked, is often 
little blamed — ^while the public voice bestows a 
double portion of its contumely on the woman — 
on her its vengeance falls with unmitigated vio- 
lence. She is driven at once beyond the pale 
of the lowest degree of respectabihty, and her 
return to virtue, after but a short career of sin, 
is made all but impracticable. Nor is this strong 
condemnation wholly undeserved, for the offence 
saps the foundations of famUy happiness and 
good order ; but it ought to be awarded, in all 
justice, with equal severity on the one as well 
as the other. 

While these places remain unmolested, nay, 
almost protected, by the law and the police, we 
must have a melancholy source of juvenile crime 
in active operation. 

4. Cheap thsatres, balls, and concerts, exercise 
a most demoralising influence on the lower classes 
of juveniles. 

They present almost irresistible attractions — 
and the annals of juvenile delinquents are full of 
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cases of petty thefts committed in order to pro- 
cure the penny or twopence required for admis- 
sion. 

Even if the price of admission be honestly 
obtained, the scenes to which the youthful spec- 
tator is there introduced are understood to be 
of the most flagitious and depraving nature, cal- 
culated only to inflame the passions, and deaden 
every virtuous feeling. 

The magistrates of Edinburgh have, by their 
Local Pohce Act, the power of shutting up all 
such places, and, by wisely and firmly exercising 
that authority, have prevented a large amount 
of evil experienced in other towns where no such 
power exists. Mr Clay of Preston, in his Report 
for 1850, speaks thus of them (p. 51) : " Singing- 
rooms and dancing-rooms are training up boys 
and girls to familiarity with vice in every shape." 
He sent two of his officers to visit one of them. 
Their report describes " 700 boys and girls col- 
lected together to have their bodies poisoned 
with smoke and drink, and their minds poisoned 
with ribaldry and obscenity. Can any one have 
a doubt that the evil wrought in such a singing- 
room in a single night, outweighs all the good 
that can be effected by a dozen Sunday-schools 
in a year ?" The Report is given at full length, 
p. 27 of the Appendix to Mr Clay's Report. 
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This subject opens up a very wide and im- 
portant field of inquiry as to the best modes 
and means for relaxation to the working classes. 
The poor need relaxation and amusement even 
more than the rich ; and though the discovery 
has not been made^ surely th^re must exist some 
way or other of procuring a change of scene and 
of thought which shall be refreshing, improving, 
and beneficial to the labouring man. Popular 
lectures on moral and scientific subjects are ad- 
mirable in themselves, and for those who can 
comprehend them — ^but they are far above the 
present intellectual reach of the neglected masses 
of our people : there must be a long course of 
teaching and instruction before they can be pre- 
pared to find relaxation in attending them. 

Music, when deprived of all pernicious acces- 
sories, seems to be, for those who like it, at least 
a harmless recreation ; but in our country, the 
taste for it, merely as music, is far from univer- 
sal, and the moment it assumes the form of the 
lewd or the Bacchanalian song, then its influences 
are wholly evil. 

In truth, having to deal with corrupt human 
nature, it has hitherto been found all but im- 
practicable to gather together multitudes of men 
and women for any purposes of mere amusement, 
without evil of some sort or other arising out of 
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it. It will probably be found, that the best and 
safest relaxations for all classes are such as are 
to be found within the family circle — comprising 
within that circle for the time, relations, and 
friends, and neighbours. 

But whatever may be good recreation, there 
can be no question as to the evil effects of the 
cheap theatre, ball-room, and concert-halL The 
poUce of every town give one and the same ac 
count of them. Is it any real kindness to the 
lower classes to tolerate such places for their 
destruction 1 A wise and affectionate parent would 
as soon give poison to his children, as a truly 
wise State would suffer the existence of establish- 
ments bearing the attractive appellation of places 
of amusement, but calculated only to vitiate and 
deprave the rising generation. 

6. The system of pawnbroking is no small 
source of crime. 

There is considerable difficulty in dealing with 
this subject — ^for in itself, and if followed out on 
right principles, there can be no fault found with 
it. It is quite as legitimate for a poor man, in 
his time of need, to pledge a piece of furniture 
or dress, as for the rich man to pledge his estate 
or the family diamonds. 

But in the case of the poor man there is pecu- 
liar need for the law to step forward and protect 
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him ; all the risks of the bargain are agsdnst him ; 
and the profits realised from the trade are under- 
stood to be such as to give great presumption 
that the returns are far larger than from almost 
any other use of capital 

A system has of late been introduced into 
many towns, of which the profits are monstrous. 
A small article is pledged in the morning, fre- 
quently a part of the bed-clothes, or something 
not required during the day, for one penny, and 
redeemed before night for twopence ; or, in other 
words, paying £365 per annum for the use of 
one pound ; or, in another form, if a capital of 
£50 were fully employed in this manner every 
day of the year, the profits in one year would 
amount to £18,250. Surely this is an enormous 
oppression of the poor which ought not to be 
tolerated ; and yet these bundle-shops are per- 
fectly known to the pohce ; they rarely have the 
pawnbroker's Ucence, but they are left unmo- 
lested to aid in the work of ruining the poor. 

This part of the pawnbroking system only 
tends indirectly to the production of crime ; but 
it acts far more directly and obviously by the 
facility which it affords for getting rid of stolen 
property. 

There are doubtless respectable, or at least 
prudent, men engaged in the business, who will 
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not take suspicious property in pledge ; but the 
records of police courts, and quarter sessions 
and assizes, shew that these men are the excep- 
tions in the trade. 

Why should not the public itself take up this 
trade, and, by investing in it a sufficient amount 
of capital, realise an ample profit on the money 
lent, and yet bestow an immense boon on the 
borrowers? The monts depute on the Continent 
are a tolerably close approach to what we have 
in view. This would at once put an end to the 
pawnbroker's shop as a receptacle for stolen 
property. 

6. Another trade followed in many large 
towns, and not uncommonly in connexion with a 
pawnbroking shop, or a public-house, is that of 
a " Fence or Flash-house" keeper. This profes- 
sion is for the sole purpose of making money by 
the crimes of others ; and it oflfers every faciUty 
to the thief and robber for the disposal of his 
plunder. Not only do they give this important 
aid, but it frequently comes out at criminal trials, 
that receivers actually point out places where 
plunder is likely to be found, furnish the means 
of procuring it, and send out parties, especially 
juveniles, who are their most profitable customers, 
to effect the robbery they have planned. 
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These places are perfectly known to the police. 
Why should they be tolerated ? Yet, how rarely 
do we hear of their being molested. To receive 
stolen goods knowingly is a crime, and punish- 
able ; but to keep houses with all needful appli- 
ances for carrying on the trade seems scarcely 
an offence ; nay, some regard them as valuable 
auxiliaries to the police. 

It is all very good to talk of and to maintain 
the inviolability of a private dwelling ; but it is 
carrying the idea rather too far to extend it as a 
protecting shield over such establishments. There 
need be as little objection to entering into and 
breaking up one of them, as in treating in the 
same manner a London hell or a coiner's esta- 
blishment. 

Were they effectually put down, then thieving 
on a large scale must of necessity cease, for then 
it would be no longer profitable — ^it would, in 
fact, be useless, except to the very small extent 
to which articles stolen could be used personally 
by the thief without the certainty of immediate 
detection. 

The police, if authorised, could break them up 
in every town in a very few days. Is it wise 
and prudent to suffer them to exist ? 

7. Ignorance and want of education are gene- 
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rally found in company with the various sources 
of crime now described, and are also, in them- 
selves, most fertile causes of it. 

Much has of late years been done to promote 
the Christian education of the people, and a deep 
debt of gratitude is due to those who have exerted 
themselves in this great cause; but atiU much 
more remains to be done than is generally be- 
lieved or understood. 

Education, by means of day-schools, has not 
been made sufficiently accessible to the multi- 
tudes who would gladly receive it, were it only 
within their reach. This is true of our rural dis- 
tricts, as well as of our towns ; and it is very sad 
that, while men are disputing and debating about 
the abstract rights and obhgations of the ques- 
tion, thousands should be suffered every year to 
perish for lack of knowledge. 

There is, however, a large class of children 
below that which ordinary day-schools reach, and 
to it most of our juvenile delinquents belong — 
on them education must, in some sort, hQ forced. 
They must either be coaxed or compelled to 
receive it, just as a nurse deals with a naughty 
child to accompUsh the swallowing of the potion 
prescribed by the physician. 

The ignorance on the part of our criminal 
population is almost incredible — amounting 
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often to something like the death of the mental 
faculties. 

Of the general stat.e of education in the coun- 
try, we have no sufficient statistics ; but the sta- 
tistics of prisoners shew clearly enough the close 
connexion between ignorance and crime. 

From various returns, it appears that, of those 
who are committed to prison in Scotland, where 
education is said to be rather more generally 
diffused than in England, not more than 2 per 
cent are well educated, 20 per cent cannot read 
at all, 50 per cent can read with difficulty — ^which 
in fact means, cannot read to any useful purpose 
— ^and only 28 per cent can read well. 

As to writing, it is found that 61 per cent 
cannot form a letter, that 11 per cent can write 
their namely only, that 29 can write with diffi- 
culty — that is, not to any useful purpose: — ^and 
that only 7 per cent write well. 

It may therefore be confidently asserted that 
our criminals, as a class, are grossly ignorant. 

The mere incapacity to read and write gives 
but a faint view of their want of knowledge. To 
ascertain their actual state, they must be closely 
examined ; and what is the result ? 

The Rev. Mr Burnett, chaplain of the gaol 
of Lewes, Sussex, states, in his Keport to the 
Magistrates for 1850-51, that of 510 prisoners, 
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71 " were ignorant even of the name of our 
Saviour" — literally ^ he adds, lest he should be 
misunderstood, knew not the name of Christ; 
273 " scarcely knew more than his name — under- 
stood nothing about it;" 139 were acquainted 
with the main facts of his history, but could not 
enter into particulars; and 27 only had further 
knowledge, or about 5 per cent of the whole. 

The Rev. John Clay of Preston has given 
very close attention to this particular subject, 
and formed most important tables of the state 
of instruction of the prisoners under his care. 
In 1846, including sessions and summary cases, 
37 per cent were absolutely ignorant of the 
Saviour's name, 56 per cent knew his name, 10 
per cent were acquainted with the first elements 
of religious truth, four in a thotisand possessed 
general knowledge level to the capacities of the 
uneducated, and not one was found familiar with 
the Scriptures, and well educated. 

His tables for succeeding years give similar 
results. And in his Report for 1850 we find the 
following appalling statement (p. 63): — 

" Here is the result of the summing up of my pri- 
soners' Character-book for the last year. 

"Premising that I speak with reference to the 1636 
males under sessions and summary committals, it is a 
fact that 
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" 674 were unable to read in the slightest degree. 
646 were ignorant of the Saviour's name, and unable 

to repeat a word of intelligible prayer. 
977 were ignorant of the reigning sovereign's name. 
957 were incapable of attaching any proper meaning 

to such words as virtue^ vice, rigkteov^sness, 
1111 were unable to name the months of the year in 

then- proper order. 
479 were imable to count a hundred, except in some 

cases by scores." 

Such was their ignorance of good. But many 
of them possessed a positive knowledge of evil. 
Though 646 of them knew not the Saviour's 
name, " 713 of them were well acquainted with 
the exciting adventures and villanies of Turpin 
and Jack Sheppard — knew that they were 
famous robbers and prison-breakers, admired 
them as friends and favourers of the poor, in- 
asmuch as, if they did rob, they robbed the rich 
for the poor, and were only not sufficiently 
alive to the fact that these heroes were at last 
hung." 

But if such be the state both of ignorance and 
of knowledge on the part of our criminal classes, 
it is very clear that either the State or the 
Churches, or both, are failing to perform their 
duties. And it is equally clear that, unless 
effective and radical remedies be apphed, the 
danger to the State must speedily become immi- 
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nent. A numerous and active and talented class 
growing up and rapidly increasing amongst us, 
without either fearing God or loving man, with- 
out a vestige of moral principle, and restrained 
by no motive, save the very feeble one of dread 
of punishment, must endanger the best com- 
pacted and strongest social system — ^it under- 
mines the foundation on which it rests. 

It is stated that in London alone there were 
lately upwards of thirty thousand uncared-for 
juveniles. Thanks to Lord Shaftesbury and his 
coadjutors, that number has been somewhat re- 
duced, and a few thousands brought under the 
influence of Ragged Schools, and some hundreds 
under that of Industrial Feeding Schools. Still, 
the number at this moment of utterly neglected 
youth in London is fearful, and it is in propor- 
tion equally great in all our large towns, and 
may be found even in our villages and country 
districts. It has been calculated that, throughout 
the empire, there are not less than from 200,000 
to 300,000. Taking them at the smaller num- 
ber, and allowing to each only ten years of life, 
they give the annual addition of 20,000 to our 
adult population, and furnish a steady supply of 
200,000 " predatory Arabs" subsisting upon 
the property of the industrious classes — ^living 
at their cost. 
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The public are not sufficiently alive to the loss 
inflicted by thieves on the honest classes of so- 
ciety. Mr Clay, in his Report for 1850, throws 
light on this subject. He learned from certain 
convicts the value of their annual earnings, and 
the amount is startling, as the following extracts 
shew : — 



Richard Clarke, in 6 years, 


earned . 


£2820 


Edward Clarke, in 3 „ 


» 


1650 


Ellen Clarke, in 2^ „ 


n 


1550 


James O'Brien, in 3^ „ 


» 


1400 


Thomafl i:elly, in 20 „ 


» 


8000 


John Flanagan, in 14 „ 


» 


5800 



These and other nine earned among them 
£32,000 in the course of their professional 
career, varying from 2^ to 20 years. 

So much for this part of the expense of allow- 
ing our juvenile outcasts to grow up uneducated 
and uninstructed. 

8. But if ignorance be thus mischievous and 
costly, there is a description of learning, as 
already alluded to, which helps forward the evil, 
and that in a most practical manner. 

Bad books are diligently read and studied by 

those who read nothing else, and are read aloud 

by them to those who cannot read themselves. 

. The adventures of Dick Turpin, and the lives 

of the heroes of the Newgate Calendar, are per- 
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fectly familiar to the thousands of our fellow- 
citizens who know nothing whatever of their 
God and their Redeemer. 

Repeated cases have occurred of late years, in 
which young housebreakers have avowed that 
they were led to adopt their course of crime by 
the perusal of Jack Sheppard, written by a 
talented but injudicious modern author. 

With every possible regard for the liberty of 
the press, there can be no reason why its Ucen- 
tiousness should be protected. Here, of course, 
as in other cases, the real and permanent cure 
is to be found in the implanting of better tastes 
in the hearts of our juveniles. A pure mind will 
turn with utter loathing from such productions. 
But why should the temptation be put before 
any one ? There are laws against the printing 
and selling of immoral publications; why are 
they not put in force ? Surely it is not impossible 
for our magistrates to distinguish betwixt a good, 
a harmless, and a noxious publication; and if 
the laws be not sufficiently stringent and explicit, 
may they not be altered so as to meet this evil 
without aflfecting the Uberty of the press ? 

9. The employment of children by their pa^ 
rents or others to beg arid steal is a direct mode 
of producing crime, and it is of daily occurrence. 
Children often tell the magistrates before whom 
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they are brought, that their parents would not 
allow them to remain at work or at school, but 
forced them to go out to beg and steal 

The child is caught and punished — ^the far 
more guilty parent is let alone, unless, indeed, 
he can be proved to have been accessary before 
the fact, or receiver of the stolen property. 

This ought not to be ; if the magistrates have 
not at present power to punish such persons as 
criminals, it ought to be given »to them without 
delay. 

10. Sabbath'hreaking with many is the first 
step in a Ufe of crime. To this our judges have 
often occasion to allude. Lord Hales was one 
of the best and wisest of our British judges. He 
was profoundly learned in the laws of God, as 
well as in the laws of man ; and he declared, after 
many years' experience, that he had never met 
a criminal at tfie bar who did not date the 
commencement of his evil courses from his 
neglect of the Lord's day. It is remarkable, 
too, how very often the same confession has 
been made by those who concluded their career 
by dying on the scaflFbld ! 

It is sad to find that there are some who, 
putting themselves forward as the special friends 
of the working classes, advocate, as the cure for 
half their sufferings, the constant and systematic 
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profanation of the Lord's day. Surely such are 
" vain men who would be wiser than their 
Maker.'* Surely, though they may not know 
it, such men dream that they can regulate God's 
world on wiser and better principles than He 
who made and constituted it what it is. 

All experience proves incontestably, that, as 
in any country or town or district, the Lord's 
day is hallowed, there crime becomes rare ; and 
as it is desecrated, offences of every sort are 
multiplied. 

Does.it not then follow, as a sure inference, 
that none of our laws should sanction any in- 
fringement of that holy day, and that all which 
bear upon it should go to secure to every man 
in the land the right of spending, as his con- 
science dictates to him, the blessed day of rest 
which God has given him, and which his fellow- 
man has no right to take away ? 

11. Poverty is a fertile source of crime ; but 
it is only mentioned here lest the catalogue of 
producing causes should seem incomplete : to dis- 
cuss its origin, its causes, and its cure, belong not 
to the present subject. This much only must be 
said, that while pauperism is so rampant in our 
country, it is vain to expect to see our criminal 
population so small as it ought to be. 

Poverty in itself is no crime ; but poverty and 
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crime produce each other. Poverty often pro- 
duces crime, and crime ahnost invariably leads to 
poverty. How many of the children in every 
union workhouse have been sent thither by the 
crimes of their parents ? Could crime of every 
sort be by any means eradicated from a given 
locality, it would assuredly be found that it had 
taken the greater part of the pauperism along 
with it. Colonel Jebb, in his Report for 1850, 
p. 27, declares of pauper children, " It is from 
this mass that the convicts who fill our prisons 
are in a great measure recruited." 

The causes now enumerated are all at work in 
society at large ; but there are others operating 
within our prisons, producing the very effect they 
were intended to prevent — increasing crime in- 
stead of diminishing it. They may be more 
easily dealt with than the former, for they have 
been directly produced by laws enacted ; and by 
the same means they can be cured, when once 
the public mind is satisfied that the change ought 
to be made. 

(1.) In the first rank of legislative mistakes on 
the subject of criminals, we may place the having 
made our prisons ^r too comfortable places of 
abode. 

Not a few of our prisons look, at a short dis- 
tance, like the dwellings of our wealthiest nobles. 
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The interior is lighted, and warmed, and venti- 
lated by all the appliances of modern science. 
The prisoner is lodged, and fed, and clad as he 
never was before, and never will be again, until 
he return to the same abode. A troop of well- 
drilled servants wait upon him ; he has a very 
moderate amount of work prescribed to him, he 
has daily exercise, and his supply of interesting 
books, if he can read them; and the whole is 
enlivened and made more pleasant by frequent 
visits from governors and warders ; and, finally, 
he has short periods of instruction from chaplains 
and teachers. In fact, the complete separation 
of the prisoners from each other, and the regular 
employment of chaplains and teachers, are the 
only thoroughly commendable features in the 
present system. The separation puts an end to 
the risk, or rather the certainty, of mutual con- 
tamination ; and whatever man can do to eradi- 
cate evil and implant virtuous principle, is faith- 
fully done by the prison chaplains ; they are most 
of them enthusiasts in their laborious profession, 
and bring to the discharge of their duties much 
Christian zeal and much love for perishing souls. 
Is it reasonable to expect that such prisons as 
we now have can be regarded with terror — that 
the thought of entering them should deter from 
crime i Such a feeling may exist in those who 
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have never been there ; but one short imprison- 
ment breaks the spell and dissipates the alarm 
for ever. 

In fact, with the sole exception that he cannot 
get out, we know not what there is in a modern 
model prison which a culprit can desire and has 
not. To such an extent is this carried, that it is 
actually considered by some as a reproach to the 
governor of a prison, if his men do not increase 
in weight from month to month. Nay, instances 
are known to have occurred where a petty mme 
has been committed for the purpose of procuring 
the gratuitous cure of disease with more comfort 
than in an hospital. 

It is not enough, however, to look only at the 
treatment of the prisoner. We must look at it 
in comparison with the lot of the honest hard- 
working artisan or labourer. Is it right for the 
State to make the wages of iniquity in every 
way (excepting personal Uberty) higher and bet- 
ter than those of honest industry ? This is pre- 
cisely what our present prison system does. If 
a poor man commits a theft, he is indeed deprived 
of his freedom; but, in every other respect, he 
finds himself, during his imprisonment, far more 
comfortable than he was at home. 

No one would propose to make our prisons 
unhealthy or filthy, or to deprive the inmates of 
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sufficient food and clothing ; but certainly, tiiej 
need not be pampered as they are at present ; 
and with fewer luxuries, and harder labour, and 
yet with all due regard to health, our prisons 
might be made places to which it would be a 
punishment, not a pleasure, to return from time 
to time. 

Take the case of one of Lord Shaftesbury's 
Uttle outcasts — scarcely covered by his rags — 
accustomed to sleep at night in the dry arch of 
a railway, or inside a garden roller, or under a 
gravestone; and suppose him guilty of theft, and 
convicted. He is sentenced by the judge — ^with 
many goodly admonitions and warnings — ^towhat? 
To spend the next month or two of his life in a 
most comfortable dwelling, to be well clad, well 
fed, and well cared for. K this treatment deter 
from prison, and scare away from crime, it is 
truly marvellous. 

A large proportion of our re-commitments are 
caused by our prisons having no terrors to the 
delinquents. 

(2.) Another very serious prison evil arises 
from short sentences. The object of imprisonment 
ought to be twofold — ^punishment and reforma- 
tion. That our prisons are scarcely punitive, has 
just been shewn, — ^short sentences make it im- 
possible for ihem to be reformatory. 
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What can the best of chaplains do in three 
days, or even in three months, to instruct and 
reckum a youth whose mind has never received 
the smallest trace of instruction, and whose 
heart is hard as the nether millstone — ^whose 
kindly feeUngs are deadened, and whose active 
feelings are all depraved? Nothing but a long 
course of training can have any effect on such a 
person. 

There is, however, decided positive injury done 
him, for, by committing him to prison, the^fon 
mark is put upon him, and thus, by a short im- 
prisonment, from which he derives no good, the 
brand of a felon is so effectually burnt as it were 
into him, that the longest life of honesty may 
prove insufficient altogether to erase it. 

Thus, it is not clemency or kindness, it is rather 
positive cruelty, to the culprit, to pass a short 
instead of a long sentence upon him. 

This is no light matter. The world justly 
draws a strong and, well-marked line of distinc- 
tion betwixt those who have been in prison and 
those who have not, and it does not make 
minute inquiries as to circumstances of guilt or 
the number of offences ; but when once a boy 
has been in prison, most of the doors of admis- 
sion to respectable industry and labour are 
shut and barred against him for ever, and he is 
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placed in such circumstances that he must either 
steal or starve. Masters fear to employ him, 
apprentices and journeymen refuse to associate 
with him, the moral gaol-fever is upon him, 
and they dread being brought into contact with 
him. Nor are they much to be blamed on ac- 
count of this feeling — ^it is a popular tribute to 
virtue, and in this way no small protection to 
society against crime ; but it does render the 
return of the convict to the paths of virtue 
doubly difficult ; and it makes it imperative on 
the State to take care that the felon mark be 
not rashly put on any one. 

On looking at prison records, it will be found 
that a large proportion of the juveniles are 
committed for periods under two months; and 
it will also be found, that of the inmates of a 
prison, from 50 to 70 per cent are re-commit- 
ments. - ' 

As a proof of the effect of longer sentences, 
the governor of the Edinburgh prison stated, in 
a Report in 1847, that of those who were sen- 
tenced for the first time to six months or up- 
wards, only 20 per cent were re-committed. 

So Httle terror have short imprisonments, that 
some spend no small portion of their lives in 
undergoing them. • Some few years ago, there 
was.in Edinburgh gaol a woman imprisoned for 
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the 110th time ; and another in Dundee, under 
twenty-six years of age, who had been 34 times 
in Dundee gaol, and 28 times in Edinburgh gaol, 
making 62 commitments in all ; and other pri- 
sons furnish similar cases. 

Short sentences are long enough to blast the 
character for ever ; they are too short to do 
any real good — the oftener they are inflicted, 
the more do they harden the offender. It is 
high time to try if something better cannot be 
devised. 

(3.) Mischief arises from the forma of our cri- 
minal procedure in trifling cases. In them the 
whole pomp and dignity of judges, and counsel, 
and jury, tend not to raise but to lower the 
majesty of the law— to exalt the little culprit to 
the honour of a hero or a martyr, and nothing 
can have a worse effect upon his mind. There 
seems no occasion for the trial by jury of juve- 
nile offenders. They ought all to be summarily 
disposed of by the magistrates, even although 
the case be aggravated by previous conviction ; 
the employment of juries on such occasions is 
not needful for the protection of the offender, 
and it is a heavy tax on the time of the jurors. 

(4.) Evil is done by the great diversity of 
sentences pronounced on the same offence by 
magistrates in different parts of the country. 
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One man inflicts two or three months' impri- 
sonment in cases where another thinks two or 
three days sufficient. Our criminal population 
is very migratory — they are tried in all parts 
of the country, and they speculate on the 
chance of meeting with short imprisonments, 
and the diversity teaches them to look on the 
law as an arbitrary thing of which they are the 
unfortunate victims — instead of being a sure and 
certain rule which is to be invariably applied to 
them as certainly as they are convicted. 

If the views already expressed as to short 
sentences be correct, then it would not be harsh- 
ness, but mercy to offenders, to deprive every 
judge and magistrate of the power to inflict 
them. If punishment be necessary, it ought to 
be such as is likely to do good. 

Such are some of the more prominent social 
and prison evils under which we are now suf- 
fering. 

Different minds will regard them with various 
degrees of condemnation, but few will doubt that 
they are all doing, more or less, the fatal work 
of ruining our lower classes for time and for 
eternity, and gradually dragging down those 
above them to the same wretched condition. 
Some of the evils can be cured — all of them can 
be abated — ^by changes in our laws, or in the 
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administration of them. But if we keep up and 
maintain them, we are preparing for ourselves 
the sure and certain decline and fall of our 
mighty empire. We have only to let things 
alone ; the consummation is sure : it may be 
slow — ^it must be miserable. 



CHAPTER III. 

OP OUR PRINCIPAL REMEDIAL INSTITUTIONS, AND 
WHY THEY PAIL IN ACCOMPLISHING THEIR WORK. 

It is the distinguishing honour of the present 
age, that there are numerous institutions devised 
and carried into active operation to counteract 
one and another of our social evils, and but for 
them we must ere now have fallen from our 
pre-eminence as a nation, and become the prey 
of godless anarchy. Some of them have existed 
for centuries, others are of recent date ; some 
are merely philanthropic, others have higher 
and holier aims. All of them are doing good 
to a greater or less extent, and yet all combined 
are not successfully waging war with our social 
evils, which are increasing and advancing step 
by step, in spite of every endeavour to arrest 
their progress. 

It will be interesting and useful to enumerate 
the more important of them, and very briefly to 
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point out the causes which prevent their ope- 
rating as expected upon our neglected and 
dangerous classes. 

1. Our mightiest moral engines are the Chris- 
tian Churches, including, of course, the Dis- 
senters as well as the Establishments. 

Theoretically, the Churches ought to convey 
the knowledge of the gospel to every man and 
woman and child in the kingdom. Practically, 
their benefits are confined in our cities and towns 
almost wholly to the wealthy and middling classes ; 
the lowest — those who may be said, in one sense, 
td be most in need of Christian insti'uction — 
are shut out or overlooked. 

The habits, and even the dress, of the danger- 
ous classes exclude them from the Established 
Churches ; while their poverty is nearly as effec- 
tual a barrier against their entrance into places 
of worship supported solely by the voluntary 
contributions of individuals. Notwithstanding 
the great activity and zeal of the Dissenting 
Churches, they are in a worse condition for 
enterprises in favour of the very poorest, than 
EstabUshments which possess the aid and sup- 
port of State endowments to sustain their exer- 
tions, and which can, therefore, go forth in their 
innerent strength, to operate upon the very 
poorest, without requiring fee or reward. 
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The blame of all this ought to be laid, not so 
much on the Churches, as on the State and on 
the Public, who have not furnished, either to the 
Establishments or to the Dissenters, the pecuni- 
ary means of Christianising the whole people. 

It is matter of heartfelt joy to every serious 
mind to know, that there are multitudes of pas- 
tors, both within and without the pale of the 
Establishments, who are devoting their every 
talent and energy to the proper work of the 
ministry— the bringing of perishing sinners to 
the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus; 
and yet they have lamentably failed in their 
undertaking ; they are losing ground instead of 
gaining it from the enemy. And why? Just 
because they cannot accomplish impossibilities. 

It is vain to speculate now on what might 
have been our present condition had our English 
and Scottish forefathers, when fixmg the frame- 
work of the Estabhshments, made wise and sagar 
cious provision for the steady increase of pastoral 
ministrations in full proportion to the increase of 
population. We must deal with the evil as it 
now exists, without wasting time in inquiring 
who may have been mo^t to blame in producing 
it. It is surely not too late for some form or 
other of Christian enterprise to step forward and 
occupy the territory at present abandoned by 
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the Churches, and gradually restore it to them 
ag£UD, for it is theirs by Diyine right, and they 
ought to possess it. 

The last eommand of our Saviour, while on 
earth, to his disciples was, '^ Preach the gospel 
to every creature;" this is the duty laid upon 
the Churches, and is at the same time their title 
to occupy the whole earth. It is often quoted as 
a warrant and encouragement to support foreign 
missions, but it has been too much neglected as 
the prescribed rule for dealing with our heathen 
at home. 

If the Churches, as bodies, be not in circum- 
stances to accomplish this portion of their work, 
still it is by their individual members, their 
active, zealous, earnest Christian members, that 
the work must be done. Sure it is, that if pure 
and undefiled religion existed in every family, 
rich and poor, our social evils would be very few 
and very small. 

2. Little, if at all, inferior in power and in* 
fluence to the Churches are the Schools; but 
unhappily their operations are restricted and 
confined by the same causes which affect the 
Churches, and they are not practically open to 
the lowest classes, who do not, and cannot, attend 
them. 

Much has been done for schools of late years; 
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and they are rapidly extending, for the. use of 
children of even the poorest operatives; but 
they do not reach the lowest ranks; they are 
not suited for them, for they require something 
more than teaching, and nothing more is fur- 
nished by ordinary day-schools. 

To impart the mere knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, is very far from being 
the whole of education; the formation of feelings, 
tastes, and habits is the more important part, 
A person may deserve the title of well educated 
in a high sense, who can neither read nor write. 

In boarding-schools of every description, the 
care of the moral training of the pupils is a prin- 
cipal part of the teacher's work; but these 
schools are almost exclusively confined to the 
wealthier classes. 

At ordinary day-schools, where the great 
body of our youth of all ranks are educated, 
there is, and there can be, very Uttle moral 
training; their discipUne bears almost exclusively 
on the lesson-work of the day. 

The family circle is the place where all these 
youth are trained — whether for good or for evil. 
The children of depraved parents can receive in 
their homes no training but the very worst — a 
constant steady preparation for a life of crime. 
To place them for a few hours a day (even if it 
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were generally practicable) at a day-school; 

learning, hut could do little or nothing in giving 
the moral training they require; and yet this is 
the great end and object of education. 

It is on these grounds that, even if day- 
schools were thrown open to every child in the 
kingdom, there would be no reason to expect 
that this alone would reform our dangerous 
juveniles; other influences besides mere Usaon- 
ing must be brought to bear upon them. 

One very extensive class of schools is devoted 
exclusively to the poor, viz., the workhouse 
schools. In them tens of thousands are annually 
brought up ; and though by law every pauper 
child in Britain has a right to education, it is 
notorious that our most neglected juveniles are 
not admitted to them. They abound in the 
very towns where the largest workhouse schools 
are to be found, and they are never within their 
walls, wretched as their condition is, because 
somehow or other they do not fall under the 
operation of the poor-laws. 

The results of workhouse education in EnglancJ 
do not bear a favourable testimony in regard to 
it; it is very remarkable, that while so many 
.thousands have for the last two centuries been 
annually sent out into the world from these 
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schools, there is scarcely an instance known of 
any of them having attained to eminence in life, 
and yet these children are probably of average 
mental endowments. If the teaching and train- 
ing they received at school had been better 
fitted for their condition, had properly developed 
their faculties, the result must have been 
different. 

This has been called the age of education, 
and vast are the exertions now made to extend 
its influence; but the exact kind of education 
required for the lowest classes seems to have 
not yet been generally applied to them. 

3. City Missions are most efficient in the 
great work of ameUorating our neglected classes; 
while churches are restricted to work mostly 
upon the more respectable portions of the com- 
munity, they devote their energies exclusively 
to those for whose welfare no man has hitherto 
eared. 

Wherever, in a densely crowded population, 
an energetic and devoted pastor and congrega- 
tion were at any period to be found, there, on a 
small scale, a city mission existed ; but it is only 
of late years that the great City Mission of 
London has been organised, and become the 
modal copied in other towns. The good it 
effects cannot be told; but its labours are directed 
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principally to adults; the neglected juvenile^ 
come only indirectly under its care — they are 
not its exclusive, not even its principal, objects^ 
There is no institution in the land which more 
thoroughly deserves the support of all who have 
regard for perishing souls — ^nay, of all who value 
their own safety and comfort. It goes further 
to make up for the deficiencies of the Churches 
than any other; and yet its most enlightened 
supporters can only regard it as a remedy for an 
evil which ought not to exist ; and the only effect 
of its fullest success would be to make its longer 
continuance superfluous. It ought ever to be 
regarded as a temporary, not a permanent, insti- 
tution. 

4. Sahbath-achooh. — Another most influential 
class of institutions accomplishing much good. 
In their own sphere they are worthy of all 
praise, as supplementary to the religious instruc- 
tions of other schools, and as substitutes for 
home instruction; for were all parents what 
they ought to be, then every family ought to be 
its own Sabbath-school; but until this state of 
things be brought about, may they continue to 
prosper, and do their Christian work. 

Even their most zealous supporters will not 
regard them as calculated of themselves to cut 
off the supply of juvenile delinquents. 
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5. Evening Ragged Schools are doing much 
good; and for those who are neceasarUy em-, 
ployed at work during the day, little else can be 
done. But the time is too short. No teacher 
can conyey much instruction of any kind during 
an hour, or even two, unless the pupils have had 
previous instruction; and the greatest defect of 
the system is, that such schools can take no 
charge of their scholars, except for a very small 
portion of the day: they may be engaged in 
every sort of mischief for the rest of the twenty- 
fouf hours. 

6. Emigration. — One of the most important 
agencies now in operation. Is it one which it is 
wise or poUtic to encourage, and on which a 
nation ought to depend i 

Many of late years have written and spoken 
as if a sufficiently extended system of emigration 
could cure all our social evils ; and no doubt, if 
the whole of our criminal and mischievous classes, 
old and young, could be gathered together and 
exported, never to return, then the country for 
a time would be vastly relieved, whatever might 
be the effect on the unfortunate colony on 
which they might be landed, or on the unhappy 
emigrants themselves. The relief, however, 
would only be temporary : if the same producing 
causes were left in full pp^ration, the same 
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troublesome population would quickly re-ap- 
pear. 

Even this relief is not given by emigration 
societies. The persons who are burdensome to 
the public are "those who will not work, and 
those who cannot work ;'* and they are precisely 
the very last people at whom an emigration 
society will look. What they want are the 
people who are both able and willing to work — 
the very strength of the country on whom its 
prosperity wholly depends ; and they are right 
in doing so, for no others are of value in any 
colony. 

The whole question is confessedly one of 
difficulty, and it is intimately connected with 
that of population — ^its healthful progress, and 
its necessary limits. The cry of over-population 
has been raised from time to time for centuries 
past, and yet the population has gone on all the 
while steadily increasing in numbers and in com- 
forts too ; and the universal starvation to which 
theorists consigned our increasing numbers, by 
anticipation, has not yet arrived — ^nay, at this 
moment, it is probably further removed than at 
any' earlier period of our history. 

The truth seems to be, that in old settled 
countries like our own, and so long as they con- 
tinue to prosper, population must ever be treadr 
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ing very close upon the heels of production, and 
the eril, which to human eye may seem inevi^ 
table, is warded off by some new occupation for 
industry — some new source of supply of food 
and raiment given to us by the same erer- 
watchful and ever-bountiful Providence, to whom 
we owe the annual return of fruitful harvests, 
and food for man and beast. " Remember the 
Lord thy God, for it is he that giveth thee power 
to get wealth." 

Britain might, and probably one day shall, 
yet support in all comfort a far larger popula*- 
tion than the present. With all the boasted 
improvements of modern agriculture, it is impos- 
sible to point to a single field which is produc- 
ing at this moment all the food for man and 
beast which might be extracted from it ; whil^ 
there is no difficulty in finding, even in the most 
advanced districts, thousands of acres which do 
not yield the fourth part of what they might 
easily be made to furnish ; and there are millions 
of acres capable of cultivatitn, which are lying 
absolutely waste and unproductive. Is it not 
obviously more desirable for this country to have 
those who are now despatched to the colonies, 
employed in extending and improving cultiva- 
tion at home, rather than spending their strength 
and vigour on the back woods of America, or the 
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arid plains of Australia? In the one case, the 
benefit is direct and immediate, in the other it is 
t^emote and contingent. 

The benefit derived by the emigrants them- 
selves is greatly overrated. The life they 
must lead for many years is one of the hardest 
labour, a portion of which, expended in this 
country, would suffice to procure more of the 
conveniences of life than they ever can attain in 
a colony. But the worst evil is, that, except in a 
few rare cases, such as, for example, the recently 
formed colonies in New Zealand, in connexion 
with the Church of England and the Free 
Church of Scotland, they are exposed to the 
risk of being wholly deprived of the means of 
grace, and of education for their children. That 
this is lamentably the case is proved both by 
the statements of travellers, and by the letters 
of emigrants; and the evil cannot be fully 
developed until their uneducated children and 
grandchildren come to be the population. 

If the emigrant establish himself in New York, 
or Cape Town, or Sidney, he will find himself 
exposed to nearly as much and as vigorous 
competition as at home. If he proceed to the 
forests of America, or the plains of Southern 
Africa, or Australia, he may be tolerably sure of 
procuring food and raiment for himself and his 
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offspring ; he may be able to provide for their 
bodies, but he exposes their immortal souls 
to much risk of perishing for lack of know- 
ledge. 

Were it possible to keep emigrants together 
in bodies, as is done in the New Zealand settle- 
ments referred to, and also in some districts of 
Canada, then these objections would not apply ; 
but the usual progress of the system tends to 
pressing forward beyond the pale of civilisation 
and comfort, and these pioneers of the human 
family are toiling and labouring far less for 
their own advantage, than for that of their 
descendants in the third and fourth generation, 
whose comfort they may dreamingly anticipate, 
but can never witness. 

This is only the agricultural view of the emi- 
gration question. Does the manufacturing view 
of it give any different results ? It is said that 
our manufacturing towns are altogether over- 
stocked by population. As a general statement, 
it is not true, though at times there are, and 
there must be, local exceptions. In no respect 
has the progress of the last half century been so 
conspicuous as in our manufactures; and the 
numbers profitably employed by them, now bear 
a far larger proportion to the general popular 
tion than they ^ ever did before. Are they 
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stereotyped? Are they not to increase any 
more ? On the contrary, is not science almost 
daily announcing new discoveries, which tend to 
the extension of old and the introduction of new 
manufactures ? 

Certain discoveries and improvements do for 
a time press hard on persons trained up to parti- 
cular handicrafts, and who are unable or unwill- 
ing to advance along with the progress of the 
age ; but the general result is good — ^production 
is cheapened, demand increases, and the new 
process employs many more hands than the old^ 

Thus, for example, the introduction of rail- 
ways effectually drives from the hues of road 
the old mail and stage coaches, with their guards 
and coachpien ; but what is the result on the 
employment of the population ? A far greater 
number of persons are now employed in the 
conveyance of the public along the railway than 
were required before by the turnpike roads and 
coaches. Just so is it with all other inventions : 
it is the law by which they are governed. 

Never were discoveries so abundant and so 
marvellous as at the present day ; but if we adopt 
a wholesale and steady system of emigration, do 
we not deUberately deprive ourselves of the very 
means of carrying them into useful operation ? 

It, however, must be carefully remembered. 
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that if our agriculture, and manufactures, and 
commerce, be each and all of them to do their 
full appointed work in providing for the well- 
being of all classes, then they must be left free 
to develop themselves, and find their own level. 
There must be no tampering with wages, whether 
in the form of poorhouse allowances to those 
who will not work, or of trades' unions, to drive 
away those who would work if they dared. 
There must be no startling or scaring away of 
capital — the most sensitive and timid thing on 
earth. 

The more of simplicity and the less of arti- 
ficiality in our arrangements, the more we may 
expect to prosper. 

Emigration has on the population very much 
the same effects which bleeding has on the 
human frame. Physicians tell us that periodic 
systematic bleeding just causes an increased pro- 
-duction of blood; and so a regular system of 
emigration seems just to produce a corresponding 
speedy increase of people. But as a remedy for 
special disorders, and not to be regularly con- 
tinued nor looked to as. a permanent system, 
there is no doubt that emigration is beneficial 
■At this moment, it is difficult to devise any em- 
ployment instantly procurable for those among 
us who wish to work, and cannot get remunerar 
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tive employment — ^their case is most unhappy, 
and deserves our most energetic assistance. 
The exertions in this matter of Lord Shaftes^ 
bury, of Mr Sidney Herbert, and, above all, of 
Mrs Chisholm, are to be most highly commended, 
for they take every .precaution in their power, 
and with much success, to avert the evils atten- 
dant on ordinary emigration; but the sooner their 
exertions become unnecessary, the better will it 
be for all parties. 

Surely our first duty as a nation is not to po* 
pulate the desert places of the earth, but to take 
good care of our fellow-countrymen at home. 

It is the existence of the idle, and dangerous^ 
and mischievous classes ataaongst us, which disor* 
ders the whole of our social arrangements, and 
chiefly renders emigration a necessary palliative 
for the time. Were all these persons instan- 
taneously to become steady, honest, and indus- 
trious, it would at once produce such a demand 
for labour as to absorb our whole unemployed 
population. 

Such is the appointment of God in regard to 
human society. If A, B, and C, be industrious 
and hard-working, they instantly require to 
employ more or less D, E, and F, who, in return, 
employ them; and so, by the mutual interchange 
of each other's labour, oM prosper and thrive. 
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But if A, B, and C, be not industrious, be not 
productive labourers, then they must either 
starve or be a burden on their neighbours ; and 
they are a double burden, inasmuch as they 
deprive them of the employment they ought to 
give them, and they fall directly upon them for 
maintenance, either in the prison or the poor- 
house. 

The injury inflicted on society by the existence 
of idle and dangerous classes is not confined to 
themselves and their immediate neighbours, great 
as that is, but it extends through the whole, and 
presses even upon those who seem far removed 
from its influence. 

7. Savings' Banks are with many regarded as 
the great panacea of modern times — and truly 
their value can scarcely be overrated; but they 
are exclusively for the use of those who do not 
belong to the class of society whose state we are 
considering. Our neglected juveniles are no 
depositors of their spare earnings in banks, for 
they have none to deposit. One of the first 
fruits of their having been cared for, will be 
found in their beginning to keep their bank 
books ; and Lord Shaftesbury's Old Pye Street 
school has already demonstrated this fact. It is 
well for them, as for their superiors, that such 
institutions as savings' banks exist, to encourage 
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them in habits of frugality from the first moment 
that they commence an industrial career. The 
youth who has made his first deposit in the 
bank, has by that simple act passed from the 
outcast to the respectable class of society, and 
is in the fair way of becoming a useful and a 
prosperous man. 

There are many other admirable institutions, 
all working for the good of oipr country ; but it 
is needless to enumerate them. Those now 
noticed are, without question, the greatest and 
most influential; and if they have failed, and are 
failing to do the work required, what can the 
smaller effect, beyond here and there a little 
staying of the flood of iniquity, but not the roll- 
ing back of its awful surges from our shores ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ABERDEEN EXPERIMENT — ITS ORIGIN AND 

PROGRESS. 

In the year 1840, all the various sources of evil 
influence which have been enumerated were in 
active operation in the city of Aberdeen ; all the 
beneficent exertions noticed in the last chapter, 
and many others besides, were also doing their 
work ; and the struggle was going on betwixt 
these two sets of principles precisely as it does in 
every other large town in the empire. 

It occurred to one person, whose name is now 
indissolubly connected with the cause of Indus- 
trial Schools, that some endeavour ought to be 
made to check the evils which daily came before 
him in his judicial capacity. 

Mr Sheriff Watson devised and planned the 
Industrial Schools, and has ever since watched 
over and fostered them with more than a father's 
care. The results have been even more satisfactory 

B 
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than were expected, and appear to open up the 
certain prospect of our being at last able to pro- 
Tide an effectiye core for the evils and dangers 
arising firom onr neglected and outcast juyeniles. 

The system of the "Aberdeen Industrial Feed- 
ing Schools" is in itself absolutely new, at least 
we hare not been able to find any account of 
other institutions identically the same, save the 
few formed avowedlj as copies of them ; and jet 
the principles on which the j are conducted are so 
simple, and they approach at so many points to 
other well-kno¥m and common institutions, that 
many fail to perceive that, as a whole, they are 
indeed a new thing. 

There is no one feature of the Aberdeen school 
which is not to be found in some other school, 
or poorhouse, or hospital. But there is no other 
institution where the different parts are so com- 
bined into one whole ; and here Ues the essence 
of Mr Watson's discovery. Selecting from other 
schemes whatever was beneficial to the class 
whose welfare he sought to promote, and care- 
fully avoiding whatever he felt would exercise a 
hurtful influence, he gradually worked out the 
plan which has proved so successful. 

It is necessary here to state, in the strongest 
terms, that the plan must be taken as a whole; 
if divided, it must fisdl ; the minutest part of it is 
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essential to its success; and if any schools be 
formed on the basis of mutilated imitations, let 
not the blame be laid on the Aberdeen system, 
but on departure from the model. 

Their promoters and supporters are confident 
of success, founded on ten years' experience, pro- 
vided their principles be rigidly maintained; and 
they are equally confident of disappointment and 
failure wherever they are disregarded. 

Fortunately for the nation, the system is so 
simple that it can be brought into operation in 
any locaUty, provided only there be an ordinary 
amount of Christian zeal and activity willing to 
undertake it. In fact, it is just because the prin- 
ciples are so simple and so obvious that many 
persons fail to discover them, and to apprehend 
in what respect an Aberdeen Industrial School is 
peculiar and distinct from every other they can 
name. Such persons constantly remind one of 
the old story of Columbus and the egg : until 
he shewed how to make it stand, no one could do 
it; the moment he did it, every one protested 
that they all along knew it perfectly, and that 
he had taught them nothing new. 

The most effectual mode of explaining the 
whole aystem of the Aberdeen schools, both in 
their piinciples and their practice, is to give a 
short narrative of their rise and progress. 
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The state of the criminal juyenile population 
in the city of Aberdeen became an object of 
particular attention in the year 1840. Returns 
were procured from the records of the various 
courts of justice — ^the police and the prisons — 
which shewed that, though this population was 
numerous, still it was not so great as to appear 
altogether unmanageable ; and it was resolved 
that an attempt should be made to reclaim them. 
Hence arose the Aberdeen Schools of Industry. 

It was ascertained that, in June 1841, there 
were in Aberdeen 280 children, under fourteen, 
who maintained themselves professedly by beg- 
ging, but partly by theft; of whom 77 were 
committed to prison, during the previous twelve 
months, for crime of one kind or other. Most 
of these children went out to beg, on the alleged 
ground, whether true or false, that they had no 
other means of procuring their daily food. It 
was abundantly clear that, while they continued 
to pursue this mode of life, there was no prospect 
of their ever becoming useful members of society. 
To reclaim them — ^to put their feet, as it were, 
on the first step to the path of usefulness — ^it 
was obvious that any institution which was really 
to benefit them, must provide them with food — 
with training in some industrious employment, 
and instruction, especially religious; for these 
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three things were all required to be furnished 
to them, in order to have a hope of reclaiming 
them. 

It is manifest mockery to offer a starving 
child training or instruction, without first pro- 
viding him with food. K you do so, the child 
feels in his heart that you do not really love 
him, and no eloquent arguments on the beauty 
and excellence of your instructions will persuade 
him that you truly desire to do him good. 
There is an unanswerable argument at work 
within him which admits of no reply but one — 
you must first supply his bodily need before you 
can expect him to receive your instructions. It 
is equal mockery to such a child, who sees no 
work, no industry at home to teach him, by 
precept, the advantages of industry and diligence 
in following out a lawful calUng. You speak to 
him in an unknown language of things which he 
cannot comprehend. K you intend him to be 
an industrious member of society, you must 
train him up in the habit of industrious laboiu* 
suited to his years; thus availing yourself of 
that precious principle implanted in us by our 
Creator, which is implied in the injunction, ac- 
companied by a promise, " Train up a child in 
the way he should go ; and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it." 
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To food and trainiiig, howerer, most be added 
instmctioiL The first elem^its of hnman know- 
ledge must be taught, to raise the little outcast 
abore the beasts that perish. To giro him any- 
thing like the prospect of equality in the bustling 
struggle of life, with those whose lot has been 
east within the easy reach of these attainments, 
he must be taught, at least, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Without these he can neyer 
rise aboye the lowest lerel in society, constituted 
as that of Britain now is. 

Lastly, howeyer, and principally, he must be 
famished with ample religious instruction, drawn 
from the pure source of the Bible alone. It is 
most true that knowledge is power ; but to give 
godless unsanctified knowledge, is only to increase 
the power of doing eyil on the part of the person 
so trained. This is true in eyery rank of life ; 
yet in the middle and higher ranks there are 
other motiyes which keep eyil in check, and giye 
the semblance of yirtue where the reality is 
wanting ; but in the lowest these motiyes exist 
not ; and if there be not true religion, there is, 
there can be, nothing but utter profligacy. 

The principle on which the Aberdeen Indus- 
trial Schools are founded, is to combine all these 
three objects in one and the same institution. 
And now that the discoyery of the manner of 
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doing SO has been made, it appears so simple as 
to be almost no discovery. 

In October 1841 a small subscription, under 
£100, was collected for the purpose of making 
the experiment. Rooms sufficiently extensive, 
but of the humblest description, were hired, 
and a teacher engaged. Notice was given that 
such an institution existed^ and that poor chil- 
dren who chose would be admitted into it, on 
application, up to the number of 60, beyond 
which it did not seem prudent to extend the 
institution at first — ^and that there they would 
receive food and instruction, and be employed 
in such work as was suited to their years. 

The attendance at the school is wholly volun- 
tary; but the child who is absent from morning 
hours receives no breakfast; absent from the 
forenoon hours, receives no dinner; and if ab- 
sent from the afternoon, receives no supper. 
And, influenced by these attractions, the attend- 
ance on the whole is excellent — ^better than at 
an ordinary day-school. 

The general arrangement of the day is four 
hours of lessons, five hours of work, and three 
substantial meals. 

The whole produce of the work of the children 
goes towards defraying the expense of the esta- 
bUshment — ^thus effecting several important pur- 
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poses ; redncing the expense of the school, and 
teaching the children practically the valae of 
their industry, in procuring for them food and 
instraction. aiid fostering in them, from the first, 
a sound principle of self-dependence ; inasmuch 
as they know, from the moment of their entering 
school, that they give (or pay), in return for 
their food and education, all the work they are 
capable of performing. 

The institution does not profess to clothe the 
children ; but, by the kindness of benerolent per- 
sons who take an interest in the school, there is 
generally a small store of old clothes on hand, 
from which the most destitute are supplied. 

The school was not long in operation before 
its results began to appear. Those who were in 
the habit of visiting it were struck by the im- 
provement in the appearance of the pupils. The 
regular supply of wholesome food soon told on 
their bodily frames, and the half-starred vagrant 
children began to assume the aspect of healthy 
thriving boys. The outward moral change was 
not less conspicuous ; the turbulent unruly urchins 
were, in a wonderfully short time, converted into 
tolerably quiet, orderly school-boys. In accom- 
plishing this, much, of course, depended on the 
teacher, and the committee of management were 
highly fortunate in the person whom they selected 
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for the important office ; and also, in having the 
effective assistance, from first to last, of the expe- 
rienced superintendent of the House of Refuge. 

The good effects of this school were soon visi- 
ble beyond its own precincts. The removal of 
so many youthful beggars from the streets of 
the city could not fail to attract notice, and the 
city police authorities reported a perceptible di- 
minution in the number of juvenile offenders. 

The following is the daily routine of the school : 
— The scholars assemble every morning at seven 
in summer, and eight in winter. The school is 
opened by reading the Scriptures, praise and 
prayer, and religious instruction suited to their 
years ; after which, there is a lesson in geogra- 
phy, or the more ordinary facts of natural his- 
tory, taught by means of maps and prints 
distributed along the walls of the school-room ; 
two days in the week they have a singing lesson; 
at nine they breakfast on porridge and milk, and 
have half-an-hour of play ; at ten they again 
assemble in school, and are employed at work till 
two ; at two o'clock they dine usually on broth, 
with coarse wheaten bread, but occasionally on 
potatoes and ox-head soup, &c. The diet is very 
plain, but nutritious and abundant, and appears 
to suit the tastes of the pupils completely. It is 
a pleasing sight to see them assembled, with their 
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youthful appetites sharpened by four hours' work, 
joining, with outward decorum, in asking God's 
blessing on the food He has provided for them, 
and most promptly availing themselves of the 
signal given to commence their dmner. 

From dinner till three, the time is spent in 
exercise or recreation ; from three to four they 
work ; and from four till seven they are instructed 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. At seven 
they have supper of porridge and milk, and, after 
short religious exercises, they are dismissed to 
their homes at eight. 

On Saturday they do not return to school after 
dinner; and occasionally, as a reward of good 
behaviour, they accompany the teacher in a walk 
to the country or the sea-coast. 

On Sunday they assemble at half-past eight 
for devotion ; breakfast at nine ; attend worship 
in the school-room ; after which, they dine, and 
return home so as, if possible, to go with their 
parents to church in the afternoon. 

At five they again meet, and have Sabbaths 
school instruction in Bible and Catechism ; at 
seven, supper ; and, after evening worship, are 
dismissed. 

From this detail, it will be seen that these 
schools differ from common day-schools, and also 
from hospitals. 
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In day-schools, neither food nor employment 
is provided; teaching only is given, accompanied 
by a very small amount of occasional moral 
training. 

The principle on which the industrial school 
proceeds, of giving employment along with in- 
struction, especially as that employment is de- 
signed at the same time, if possible, to teach a 
trade which may be afterwards available, appears 
of the highest value. It is a practical discipline, 
a moral training, the importance of which can- 
not be over-estimated. In a common day-school — 
and we allude particularly to those for the lower 
classes — a. child can hardly ever understand the 
importance to himself of what he is learning ; 
and there is a separation made in his mind, from 
the outset, betwixt his school acquirements and 
his industrial pursuits, calculated to injure his 
future progress; he may prefer his lesson, or he 
may prefer his work; but he is not led to feel 
that both together constitute his education. In a 
common school, too, there can be but little moral 
training, however efficiently the school may be 
conducted — just because there is Uttle oppor- 
tunity given for the development and display of 
individual character. The whole management of 
a school requires that the pupils be as speedily as 
possible brought to a uniform outward conduct, 
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and thus, an appearance of good behaviour and 
propriety is produced within the school-room, 
which is too often cast aside and forgotten the 
moment the pupils pass the threshold. We have 
often remembered and pondered on the remark . 
once made to us by an experienced teacher — 
" that, for the purposes of moral training, he 
valued more the time he spent with his pupils 
at their games, than that which was spent in the 
school-room." That teacher both knew his trade 
and knew human nature. 

The whole system of the industrial schools is 
training ; and those who have watched the pro- 
gress of a new pupil can never fail to remark it. 

At the various meals, and during his various 
industrial employments, he is taught practically 
many a moral lesson — ^he is trained to respect 
the property, the persons, and the feelings of his 
comrades, and being constantly under the eye 
of the teacher, every improper act is noticed and 
checked, whether at work, at lessons, or at play. 

It may seem a very trifling matter, and yet 
the mere circumstance of a boy being prevented 
commencing to eat his food the moment he 
reaches it, and being obUged to wait quietly till 
grace is said, and the signal given, and that 
three times every day, trains him gradually to 
habits of self-restraint and self-denial, which must 
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have a beneficial effect on his character in future 
Ufe. 

A similar practical training, as to common 
honesty, and respect to the property of their 
neighbours, is given alike during meals and 
during work; and, finding that their own is 
duly protected and preserved for them, they are 
encouraged to respect the rights of others. At 
first, it was not easy to prevent them interfering 
both with the food and the working materials 
of those nearest to them ; but gradually they 
learned by experience that " honesty is the best 
poUcy." 

The work done makes a very marked differ- 
ence betyrixt the industrial and the common 
school; and perhaps this might be introduced 
into schools even of a higher grade with much 
advantage. Why may not the young shoemaker 
or tailor acquire his trade at school, instead of 
by means of an apprenticeship ? There is no 
mystery in most of the ordinary trades; they 
can be taught as well, perhaps better, in a school, 
than in a workshop ; and the boy would have 
the unspeakable advantage of remaining much 
longer under the religious, moral, and literary 
training of school, instead of being exposed, as 
is too often the case, to most demoralising in- 
fluences in the workshop. Our prisons afford 
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occasional cases of young persons, who had no 
knowledge of any trade at the date of their 
imprisonment, being taught during their con- 
finement, and being able, on liberation, to sup- 
port themselves by honest industry. The same 
result would follow from these industrial schools, 
did the pupils only remain a sufficient length of 
time; but this is impossible with the class of 
persons who fill the schools in Aberdeen we are 
now describing — ^it can only be so with children 
of a higher class, for whose benefit it is greatly 
to be desired that the experiment were fairly 
tried. 

The amount received for work has fallen short 
of what was at first expected, for the hope was 
then entertained that the schools might be in 
time self-supporting. There are various reasons; 
it is not easy to find remunerating work for 
children so young ; a considerable time must be 
spent in teaching them, before they can learn 
to work profitably; and, as soon as they have 
attained to a certain degree of dexterity and 
training, every exertion is made to procure them 
a more remunerative situation. 

The pecuniary value of the work done, how- 
ever, is of small comparative importance; the 
real value of it lies in imparting to the scholars 
a habit of steady persevering industry, perhaps 
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the most valuable habit which can be implanted 
either in rich or poor. Whatever be a man's 
station in life, whether he have to work with his 
head or with his hands, without this habit he 
can never excel. 

The children of these schools having, in gene- 
ral, no example of industry shewn to them at 
home, it is a new thing, a new idea to them; and 
here lay one great difficulty at the outset — ^it 
seemed impossible to get them to persevere in 
their work. By degrees, however, the teacher 
prevailed; and sooner, perhaps, than could have 
been expected, work became a pleasure rather 
than a penance; and now, when two or three 
new scholars are admitted, however bad their 
previous habits may have been, there is little 
difficulty in managing them — they soon fall in 
with the established order of the school, and 
quietly learn their tasks. 

The feeding the children is also a peculiar 
feature in these schools, and it is the part of the 
system, the value of which is most clearly and 
distinctly appreciated by the scholars, and, per-p 
haps, by their parents. Industrial schools for a 
higher class, may be conducted with all efficiency, 
without food being furnished to the scholars; 
but, for the class for whom these schools are in*- 
tended, it is absolutely essential. In no other 
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way can it be proved to them that there is an 
earnest desire to promote their advantage. They 
want food; it is offered to them, but on the 
condition that they take the teaching and train- 
ing along with it : hence the rule, that absence 
from the work or lessons preceding each meal, 
unless for sufficient cause, forfeits the succeeding 
meal. Under our present laws, they cannot be 
forced to come ; they can only be induced and 
tempted by obvious and palpable advantages 
offered to them. It was said at the commence- 
ment, that they would never attend regularly ; 
that they might come for a day or two, but they 
would soon leave, and return to their idleness. 
Experience, however, has proved the contrary ; 
the food has been an irresistible inducement. 
A few were removed by their parents, who pre- 
ferred the wages earned by their children as 
beggars to all the inducements held out to them; 
for there was no power and no wish to compel 
attendance. A few left, because they could not 
endure the restraint to which the school sub- 
jected them ; but the large majority continue till 
they are provided with remunerative employ- 
ment elsewhere, or till their parents come to 
have the ability, and to see the duty, of them- 
selves maintaining and educating their children. 
In the particulars now noticed, these schools 
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differ from ordinary day-schools. They approach 
to the hospital system in furnishing food, but 
they differ from it in providing neither clothes 
nor lodging. 

As to clothes, it certainly is worthy of serious 
consideration, whether parochial boards and 
unions ought not to be obUged to furnish what 
is needful. Certainly there are many attending 
these schools who have a good claim in law for 
this assistance from the public ; and the whole 
matter ought to be coolly and deliberately con- 
sidered by those to whom the management of 
the poor is intrusted, and that both on the 
ground of duty and of economy. If a child at 
such a school have a legal claim on a parish, then 
it is clear gain to the funds of the board if he 
be educated and fed without putting them to 
any part of that expense; and they may well be 
glad to bargain for the entire expjBnse of his ujh 
bringing at the cost only of clothing him. 

On the other point, that of furnishing lodging, 
we have no doubts. The whole hospital system 
is radically bad; it cannot be improved; it 
ought to be abolished. 

These will be considered strong expressions in 
England, and still more so in Scotland, where 
educational hospitals are national pets, and the 
objects of complacent self-gratulation in every 

town where they are established. 

p 
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The eyil of hospitals lies not in the manage- 
ment of them, which is often as good as can be, 
but in the system itself, which no management 
can cure. What can be more preposterous than 
to find the finest edifices in our towns erected 
and maintained at vast cost for the education of 
the poorest children of the community, at least 
of those whose parents are supposed to be so 
poor as to be unable to educate them? 

Taken from want and penury, they are placed 
at once in the midst of abundance — ^food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging, of the best description, suppUed 
to them without an effort on their part. Here 
they are kept' for years, carefully taught the 
common branches of education, and then turned 
out into the world to make their way in it as 
they best can, without the possibility of haying 
learned a single practical lesson fitted to enable 
them to struggle against hardship and privation. 

Such a system is precisely analogous to that 
of a farmer who would raise his crops in the 
artificial heat and warmth of a hotbed, and 
then transplant them to the open field to en- 
counter the biting winds and frosts of winter. 
Doubtless his plants would flourish wonderfully 
in the hotbed, just as children do in the hospi- 
tal*; but both being devoid of the strength and 
firmness required for their permanent place of 
growth, this mode of rearing, whetiier of crops 
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or of children, must turn out altogether unprofit- 
able to the community. 

Family ties are the foundation laid by the 
Creator himself for the good order of society ; 
whaterer tends to break them tip — ^to separate 
children from their parents, brothers from bro- 
thers and sisters-^must be evil. 

Looking at these great hospitals, they have 
often struck us as something very like monas- 
teries and nunneries for boys and girls. It may 
seem strange to speak of such things m Protes- 
tant Britain ; and yet, in not a few important 
points, these hospitals resemble the monas- 
teries of the Church of Rome. There is, for the 
time, the same breaking down of family con- 
nexions — the same seclusion from the world — 
the same process of unfitting for the active busi- 
ness of life — ^the same providing erf all necessary 
supplies, and even superfluities and luxuries, 
without a thought or an exertion on the part of 
the recipient; and, may we not add, there is the 
same most hurtful prevention of that right and 
proper intercourse betwixt the youth of the two 
sexes, which we hold to be essential to the godly 
upbringing of boys and girls of every rank. 

What a noble system of training and educa- 
tion might be estabUshed in the metropolis of 
the north, were the endowments of all the edu- 
cational hospitals which physically adorn and 
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morally disfigure and pollute it, applied to the 
education of both rich and poor on right prin- 
ciples ! 

This matter was the subject of much consider- 
ation when the Industrial Schools were first 
opened. It was said, and some of the managers 
shared in the feeKng, that if the children were 
permitted to return home, the good done at 
school during the day would be all undone at 
night — ^that the polluting influence of their miser- 
able homes would more than counteract the train- 
ing of the school; and it is probable, that if funds 
and other circumstances had permitted, the at- 
tempt would have been made to lodge the pupils. 
Fortunately for the cause of industrial schools, it 
was impossible to make the experiment; and the 
result of above ten years' trial proves that the 
cases where evil results from the children return- 
ing home are very rare, while, on the other 
hand, there have been most cheering instances 
of substantial good having been carried by the 
child from the school to the other members of 
the family. There are few parents, especially 
mothers, so abandoned as not to be touched by 
kindness shewn to their offspring ; it is the 
direct road to the mother's heart ; shew kind- 
ness to her child, and she is prepared at once to 
second your efforts in its behalf. She must be 
debased indeed who will not listen to her chUd 
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repeating its text from the Bible, or singing a 
verse of its infant hymn; and by such means the 
first seeds of a new life may be, and have been, 
planted in the parent's heart. 

Cases do occur, though rarely, where the 
parents are so utterly depraved that they value 
their offspring only for the sake of the wages of 
sin which they may daily bring them, and then 
it is needful to separate them ; but it is not need- 
ful to shut them up in an hospital on this 
account; Let them still enjoy the advantages 
of a family, by boarding them with respectable 
persons, and not more than two or three in one 
house ; and the same plan ought to be followed 
with orphan and deserted children, in place of 
gathering them in crowds into poorhouses. 
Every town and village will furnish abundance 
of suitable parties thankful to receive such in- 
mates. 

Such are some of the principal features which 
distinguish the industrial from the common school 
on the one hand, and from the hospital on the 
other; and which clearly shew how peculiarly 
the former are adapted to the wants of the more 
destitute classes of children. 

Having thus explained the distinctive features 
or principles of the Aberdeen Industrial Schools, 
details of their progress from year to year must 
next be given. 
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The Original Boys' School was opened on 1st 
October 1841, with 20 scholars, which number 
was gradually increased to 60. The total num- 
ber admitted during the first six months was 109; 
and it is no wonder that at the outset some were 
admitted who were unsuitable, and some who, 
only remaining for a day or two, could not know 
whether they would like the school or not, and 
others whose parents would not permit them to 
remain ; but by the time the school was fairly 
in operation, viz., the months of February and 
March, with 60 on the roll, the average attend* 
ance rose to 53^ daily : the average for the whole 
six months was 36, 

The amount of work done for the first six 
months was £25, 19s., or nearly £1 per week, or 
14s. 6d. for each scholar. The total expenditure 
for the six months was £149, 15s. 4i^d., of which, 
for food £81, 18s. 9d., or for each, £4, 8s. lOd. ; 
and, deducting his earnings, £3, 13s. 4d., equal 
to £7, 6s. 8d, per annum — a cost, as was to be 
expected, considerably greater than in after 
years. 

From 1st April 1842 to 1st April 1843, the 
number of admissions waa 103 — ^the average daily 
attendance was 52. The amount of work done 
was £68, 19s. 4d. — about £1, 2s. per week ; and 
the total expense for the year, £333, 10s. 9d., of 
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which, for food alone, £236, 6s. 2d. The expense 
of each scholar was thus £6, 8s. to the Institution, 
and his earnings £1, 2s. 8d., leavmg, as the cost 
of feeding and teaching each boy, £5, 5s. 4d. 

The latter part of this year, and the com- 
mencement of the following, proved the critical 
period in the history of the establishment. The 
interest felt in it by the pubUc, at the first open- 
ing, gradually subsided, the subscriptions greatly 
fell off, and the directors must have abandoned 
their scheme and dismissed the children, but for 
the liberal donations given by the Town Coun- 
cil and by the trustees of the Murtle charitable 
fund. Even with these aids, they were com- 
pelled to refuse almost all fresh applications, and 
even to dismiss all whose cases were not of the 
most urgent description ; thus reducing the num- 
ber on the roll from 59 to 35. 

The public, however, began to take a more 
lively interest in the school. Subscriptions came 
in, and the directors once more opened their 
doors to all applicants ; and by the 30th March 
1844, the number on the roll was 69. 

It may illustrate the class of children attend- 
ing this school, to give the ages and family cir- 
cumstances of these 69 :— 

Under 7 years of age, . . 4 

Between 7 and 8 „ . . 6 
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Orphans, 4 ; motherless, 4 ; fatherless, 36 ; both 
parents aUve, 25. 

Thus, of the 69 boys, 46 were from eight to 
twelve years of age — precisely the period when 
teaching and training are most needful for those 
who must support themselves in after-life by their 
own industry. No less than 36 had lost their 
fathers, while only 4 had lost their mothers. 
Ought not this to teach the public the duty and 
necessity of copying promptly and eflfectually to 
the aid of the widow, to enable her to train up her 
children, so that they may not prove a torment 
and disgrace to her, and a pest to society ? 

Inquiry into the 25 cases where both parents 
were alive shewed, that in some the father had 
deserted his family, and that in others he was 
disabled from work. 

For the whole of this year, the average attend- 
ance was 44 J, and the earnings, £54, 14s. G^d., 
or £1, 4s. for each; and the expenditure, 
£252, 6s. 3d. (of which for food, £182, 9s., 
being £4 a year for each) — making the average 
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expense of each pupil £5, 12s. Id., and, after 
deducting the earnings, £4, lis. of net outlay. 

For the year 184445, the average attendance 
was 61^, and the earnings £71, 6s. ll^d., or 
£1, 7s. S^d. per head. The total expenditure, 
£309, 4s. lO^d. : £5, 18s. lOd. each, or, deduct- 
ing earnings, £4, lis. l^d. per head. 

During the year, 17 boys left school, having 
got employment in various ways; 4 were re- 
moved by their parents, who had become able to 
support them ; and 4 were admitted into other 
chai'itable institutions. At 1st April 1845, the 
number on the roll was 27. 
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38 were fatherless, 2 motherless, and 32 with 
both parents aUve, but 8 of them deserted by 
the father — ^making, in point of fact, 46 of the 72 
to be fatherless. Farther, it is to be mentioned 
in this year's Report, that, of the 72 boys, 24 have 
attended the school for more than two years, 18 
for more than one year, and 30 from one to 
twelve months. 
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The following table shews the gradual progress 
of this school down to the present time : — 
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THE girls' industrial SCHOOL. 

The success which had attended the Boys' 
School of Industry soon led to the estabhshment 
of a school for girls of the same class of society. 

It was opened on 5th June 1843, in a small 
house in a narrow street ; but a house of a better 
description, though still of an unpretending 
character, was soon procured. The immediate 
superintendence of it was at first undertaken 
by six ladies, and the committee of management 
was afterwards extended to twenty-four, who, 
guided by high Christian principle, gave much 
time and labour to this important work; and 
under their care it prospered even beyond their 
expectations. Owing to the small amount of 
fund^ at their disposal, and also to the limited 
accommodation they were able to procure, they 
were obUged to restrict the number of pupils to 
60 ; and the sole ground of admission was the 
destitution of the applicant. 

The case of each child was carefully investi- 
gated by one or more of the committee, previous 
to admission, and they carefully selected those 
who seemed to be most in need of the benefits 
of the institution. 

It was manifestly prudent to commence with a 
small number of pupils, in order to have a Uttle 
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band of scholars trained, who might serve as a 
means of bringing those afterwards admitted 
more readily and easily to a state of subordina- 
tion and compliance with the necessary rules of 
the school. 

Accordingly, the school was opened with only 
3 scholars, and gradually increased to the full 
number of 60. 

The change on the appearance of the girls, 
after a few months' attendance at this school, 
was even more striking than that of the boys. 

A poor half-starved outcast girl, trained up 
in ignorance and filth and sin, is even a more 
painful and a more degrading sight than a boy 
of the same description. She seems to have 
fallen, or to have been forced, into a state farther 
below her right place in the world than the boy; 
and yet, owing to her more plastic nature, it is 
easier to raise her up again. The Girls' School 
does not profess to clothe the girls, but much 
more is done in this way than with the boys, 
and what is found to be necessary is supplied. 
Cast-oflF clothes are procured from time to time 
for the most destitute. The managers also do 
all they can to induce the parents to procure 
suitable clothing for the children, even by pay- 
ing part of the price. The school furnishes 
uniform pinafores, and clean hands and faces are 
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strictlj enforced, so that in a short time it is 
impossible to recognise the pupils as the beings 
who were so lately reclaimed from the streets. 
The school, as stated, was opened in June with 
3 scholars, and more were gradually admitted 
till December, when there were 26 on the 
roll; and the daily attendance was almost in- 
variably the same with the number on the 
roll. 

At this time it was thought expedient that 
the managers should draw up a report of their 
sU moai; i^^ediBg., id print it .. . 
public meeting, in order to excite more general 
interest in the school. In the Report they ex- 
plained the general systeni of proceeding which 
they had adopted ; it is as follows : — 

The children meet at seven a.m. in summer ; 
at eight in winter. The work of the day com- 
mences with praise and prayer, and religious 
and miscellaneous instruction, till nine, when 
they breakfast on porridge and milk, and imtil 
ten have play ; ten to two, work and lessons, 
i.e. sewing, knitting, reading, and writing; at 
two they dine, on plain wholesome food — ^broth, 
soup, potatoes, varying according to circum- 
stances ; from three to seven they work, and in 
favourable weather walk for an hour with the 
matron ; at seven each receives a roll for supper ; 
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and, after joining in brief praise and prayer, 
they are dismissed to their homes. 

On Sunday they come in the morning to 
breakfast, after which they are attired in the 
school Sunday clothing, attend church along 
with the matron twice, dining betwixt the two 
services, and in the eyening hare lessons in Bible 
and Catechism, and are dismissed as on other 
days about seven, after having had supper. 

The Female School is thus conducted as nearly 
as possible on the same plan as the Boys', viz. 
by combining food, training, and teaching into 
one system. The girls' work is, from its nature, 
less remunerative than the boys, and defrays a 
less portion of the necessary expense ; still, other 
expenses are smaller, and, on the whole, the cost 
of a girl at the Industrial School is nearly £1 
a year less than that of a boy. 

In December 1844 the second public meeting 
was held to receive the first complete year's 
Report. At this date the number on the roll 
had been increased to 49; and the managers 
were able to speak in very decided terms of their 
confidence in the principles on which they were 
proceeding. 

In December 1845 the third Report stated 
that a still further increase had been made on 
the numbers, and that there were then 64 on 
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the roll, and the average attendance was above 
60. 

During this year 35 girls left ; 16 removed 
by their parents being able to provide for them ; 
5 to be employed in factories; 7 as domestic 
servants ; 7 deserted ; and 1 died. Of the 64— 
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30 had both parents alive, 5 had father only, 
26 had mother only, and 3 were orphans. The 
value of the work done during the year was 
£16. 

The Report for the fourth year was laid before 
a meeting of subscribers and friends to the insti- 
tution on 23d December 1846. During the year 
the monthly attendance varied from 56 to 69 ; 
68 new pupils were admitted, and 8 re-admitted ; 
23 left for service ; 31 were removed by their 
parents for various causes ; 13 left without any 
cause assigned; 1 was dismissed; and 2 died. 
The value of the work during the year was 
£20, 3s. 6d. 
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On 1st December 1846 there were 60 names 
on the roll. Of these- 
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25 had both parents alive, 7 had father only, 
4 were orphans, and 24 had mother only; and 
of the 25 who had both parents, 6 had been 
deserted by the father — thus making 30 depen- 
dent on the mother alone. 

The total expenditure during the year was 
£228, 16s. lOd., and the average attendance 
being 58, the expense of each pupil was £3, 18s. 
lO^ffd., and the work of each amounted to 
6s. llVsd. — ^leaving the cost of each pupil to 
the institution £3, lis. 11 Ad. It may well be 
doubted if there be any other mode by which 
an equal amount of good can be done to our 
outcast home population at so small an expen- 
diture of money. 

In the working of the Girls' School, much 
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positive good has resulted from the children 
returning to their homes at night, and very- 
much from the visits of the ladies and the teacher 
. to the homes of the pupils. The benefit which 
results from a Uttle kindness is almost incredible. 
A kind word, a kind look, to the miserable out- 
cast labouring under want and privation, and 
especially if accompanied by deeds of substantial 
kindness to her offspring, not only excites gra- 
titude in her bosom, but instantly conveys to her 
a feeling of self-respect — a desire not to be 
unworthy of kindness ; and this may often prove 
the first step in the progress of moral reform^- 
to be, however, in time superseded by the im- 
plantation of higher and hoUer principles in the 
heart. 

The remarks of the ladies in this fourth 
Report seem so important and so much to the 
point, in regard to the effects of the industrial 
school, on the homes and families of the pupils, 
of which they have been eyewitnesses, that it is 
best to give them in their own words. They 
speak of the school as "demonstrating the great 
moral fact, that the children of the poor, and, it 
may be, of the careless and worthless, can, at a 
small amount of labour and expense, be brought 
within the sphere of all that is good and esti- 
mable and praiseworthy; and without being 

o 
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altogether separated from their parents, made 
instrumental, in carrying to their homes the 
saving truths of the gospel ; and by practising 
the lessons of industry and cleanliness and 
order, altering the character of these homes, 
and making them the abodes of social happiness 
and domestic comfort ; proving, that the feature 
of the industrial school, which many deemed the 
most objectionable, may, by the Divine blessing, 
become the one which most enhances its value. 
For, without breaking the family tie, the child 
is permitted during the day to receive a sound 
practical religious education, allowing the parents 
to pursue without interruption, and without 
anxiety, their respective avocations, and to carry 
home at night, for the solace and improvement 
of the family circle, the influence of the school 
training, and thus strengthening and confirming 
the natural affections, without exciting any 
feelings of dependence or degradation ; because, 
although the child is fed and educated at the 
expense of the school, she gives in return for 
these benefits all the labour of which she is 
capable." 

No industrial school can prosper where the 
teachers have not firm, immovable principle- 
hearts full of love to the souls, as well as the 
persons, of the pupils — ^and whose great desire 
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is to bring them to the knowledge of the only- 
Saviour, while they neglect no other needful care 
and instruction. One great object to be ever 
kept in view, is to make the school as it were 
"a happy home" to the children — ^to make it, 
as much as possible, what their own homes 
ought to be — a scene of cleanliness, industry, 
cheerfulness, discipline, training, and instruction. 

Almost from the commencement of this girls* 
school there was an element of discord amongst 
the lady directresses, which for a time slum- 
bered, but at last burst forth ih April 1847, so 
briskly that it was feared the whole system of 
girls' industrial schools was to be overturned. 

The subject of dispute had no reference, not 
even the most distant, to the principles on which 
the school was based, but related to matters on 
which the contending parties had adopted irre- 
concilably opposite opinions, and each conscien- 
tiously sought to have their own views and 
opinions brought to bear upon the school. 

At the time, it was feared that the dissension 
would have a most injurious effect, not only on 
the school, which was the scene of its operations, 
but even on the cause in general ; but the result 
has been widely different. 

Instead of one school, with about sixty scholars, 
there are now two, each attended by about the 
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same number, and each accomplishing, it is 
beUeved, about an equal amount of valuable 
work. 

The original school has, since 1847, received 
the appropriate designation of " SherifiF Watson's 
Female Industrial School;" the other is known 
as the " Girls' School of Industry of Aberdeen." 
They are situated about a mile apart from each 
other. For Sheriff Watson's school a singularly 
neat and convenient edifice was erected in 1851, 
at a cost of about £400, most of which has been 
alrelEidy pidd, by means of a ladies' sale and 
subscriptions. 

In the last Report of Sheriff Watson's school, 
presented December 1851, it is stated that the 
number now attending is seventy-one, of whom 
fifty-eight are under eleven years of age ; and 
that the total expense per head is £2, 8s. 6d. 
per annum— a sum ahnost incredibly small ; and 
yet, whether the intellectual and reUgious, or the 
physical and corporeal improvement of the pupils 
be considered, it is most manifest to every 
visitor that the school is fully and fairly accom- 
plishing the object for which it was established. 

In the last Report of the Female Industrial 
School of Aberdeen for 1851, it is stated that 
the number of names on the roll was seventy- 
seven, of whoip fifty-two are under eleven years 
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of age — ^that no fewer than eighteen girls had 
gone from the school into domestic service, and 
that they cannot be trained up fast enough to 
supply the demand. The average total expense 
is £3, 8s. for each. 

For this school a most suitable and convenient 
house has been purchased by the committee. 

The proceeds for work at these two schools 
are very small. 

JUVENILE SCHOOL. 

After the Boys' and the Girls' Schools had been 
for some time established, it became evident that 
they were not adequate to accomplish all that 
was requisite for the outcast population of Aber- 
deen. Much as they had done, there was still 
a portion of the population which they had not 
reached, or which was not disposed to avail 
itself of the advantages they provided. 

Another institution, in some respects of a 
lower grade, was required; and the same untir- 
ing activity which had devised and carried out 
the original industrial schools, had now the 
honour of projecting the necessary addition to 
them. 

The parties for whom the new institution was 
required were children who either lived by 
petty depredations on the public, or those who, 
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though not committing any positive crime, sup- 
ported themselves as beggars, and thus prepared • 
themselves for a life of misery and crime. 

The Local Police Act for the city of Aber- 
deen gives power to put an end to begging in 
the streets — a, most desirable object ; but, like 
many other summary reforms, rendered in part 
nugatory, by doing only half the work. It pro- 
vides for putting an end to begging, but it 
neglects to devise any mode of caring for the 
beggar, and putting him in the way of main- 
taining himself; it treats him simply as a great 
nuisance to the public, to be forthwith put down, 
but, providing no proper remedy — none at all 
but punishment — ^it greatly fails in its object. 

It proved, however, a most valuable enact- 
ment when private exertion stepped forward to 
supply that which was defective in the law. 

The object proposed by this new school was 
to put an end to juvenile mendicity, by at once 
laying hold of the whole of the offenders, under 
authority of the Police Act, and providing them 
with food and instruction. When the plan was 
fully explained to the police authorities, they 
most judiciously agreed to pay from the funds 
the expense of the teachers for a time, until the 
experiment should be fairly tried. The man- 
agers of the Soup-kitchen gave the use of their 
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buildings gratis ; and ttie great moral experiment 
was commenced with. only £4 sterling of money 
collected. 

Instructions were given to the police, on the 
19th May 1845, to convey every child found 
begging to the Soup-kitchen ; and, in the course 
of the day, seventy-five were collected, of whom 
four only could read. The scene which ensued 
is indescribable. Confusion and uproar, quarrel* 
ling and fighting, language of the most hateful 
description, and the most determined rebellion 
against everything like order and regularity, 
gave the gentlemen engaged in the undertaking 
of taming them, the hardest day's work they had 
ever encountered in their lives. Still, they so 
far prevailed that, before night, their authority 
was comparatively established. On their dis- 
missal they were invited to return next day, 
informed that they could do so or not as they 
pleased, and that, if they did, they should be 
fed and instructed, but that, whether they came 
or not, begging would not be tolerated. Next 
day, the greater part returned ! The managers 
felt that they had triumphed, and that a great 
field of moral usefulness was now secured to 
them. 

The children brought to this school were far 
below those who attended the other two institu- 
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tions, low as they appeared to be, when the 
schools were first opened ; and the scene of filth, 
disease, and misery, exhibited, eren in the school 
itself, was sach as would speedily have driven 
from the work all merely sentimental philan- 
thropists. Those who undertake this work, 
must hare strong sound principle to influence 
them, else they will soon turn firom it in disgust. 

The school went on prosperously, it soon 
excited public interest, funds flowed in, and, what 
was most gratifying, the working classes took 
a lively interest in it; and, while the wealthier 
inhabitants of Aberdeen contributed during the 
year about £150 for its support, the working 
men collected, and handed over to the conmiittee, 
no less than £250. 

One very important fact was elicited by this 
exertion on the part of the labouring classes. 
Some of them living near the school, were asked, 
" Why do you take so great an interest in this 
school, and contribute so liberally to its support, 
when it is not for the use of your own children ?" 
The reply was, " Before this school was opened, 
we were a&aid to trust our children a moment 
out of doors alone; they were exposed to learn, 
and did learn, all manner of mischief; but now this 
school has cleared the streets of the little vaga- 
bonds who corrupted them. We are not now 
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afraid to let them out, and therefore we support 
this school." No better or more important tes- 
timony could be given, and it ought never to be 
lost sight of by the supporters and promoters 
of industrial schools ; it is an unanswerable argu- 
ment in theu' favour. 

The first annual meeting of this institution, 
was held on the 13th July 1846 ; and the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Report will explain its 
operation. 

''The following table shews the admissions 
during each month, and the average daily at- 
tendance : — 
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" The above aggregate number of 159 have 
been thus disposed of: — 18 were dismissed as 
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improper ; 26 got into employment ; 34 deserted, 
or were removed by parents ; 7 got into other 
institutions; 74 remain on the roll. Of these, 
43 are boys, and 31 girls. The following table 
exhibits the ages of the inmates : — 
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Of whom, 2 are orphans, 5 have father alive 
only, 47 have mother alive only, and 20 have 
both parents alive ; 34, now in attendance, 
were in the institution during the first month ; 
2 are dead. Of these, 2 only could read at 
admission, 8 knew the letters of the alphabet ; 
23 can now read, 24 can read a little. Their 
moral and religious instruction had been utterly 
neglected. Very few of them had ever attended 
any place of worship. Considerable attention is 
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now paid to their religious instruction, and the 
whole number attend church on Sabbath along 
with their teachers, and receive rehgious in- 
struction on that evening by Sunday-school 
teachers. 

'^ Of late, the attendance at the school has 
been remarkably regular ; and very few children 
in attendance at the Industrial Schools have been 
convicted of any offence. The regularity of atten- 
dance is owing to the children receiving their food 
in school; and the school hours being from seven 
in the morning till seven at night, there is little 
opportunity for the commission of crime." 

The value of work done in this school was very 
small, as might be expected ;« but the teachers 
being paid by the PoUce, and the premises given 
gratis by the managers of the Soup-kitchen, 
there was little expense, except for food and for 
clothing, of which a certain supply was required 
for common decency. Taking the average 
attendance for the year at 67, the expense of 
each child was about £4 a year. 

The remarks made in this Report on the 
subject of poor neglected children deserve the 
most careful consideration of the pubUc. 

" Having thus given a detail of their proceed- 
ings, your committee turn their attention to the 
question that now presents itself, On what foot- 
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ing is the present institution in future to stand ? 
Is it to remain in a confined, unsuitable place, or 
is it to have room enough for the practical train- 
ing of the youth for whose benefit it was ori- 
ginated ? Experience has shewn that neglect of 
the children of the poor has produced the most 
lamentable results. The child of poverty was 
allowed to grow up in ignorance. Compelled by 
his parents' necessities to cater for his immediate 
wants, he roved about like a wild animal, prac- 
tising every species of deception in order to 
obtain subsistence. To lie, cheat, steal, were his 
dailv occupations. Detection brought oppro- 
briu^E and chastisement. From being an object 
of compassion he soon became ihe object \)f dis- 
like. The annoying beggar became the prac- 
tised thief; and, while still a child, he was 
reputed experienced in crime. Brought to the 
criminal bar, he excited the sympathy of the 
judge; and, sentenced to imprisonment, he 
became really an object of interest. During the 
short period of his first imprisonment, a most 
unaccustomed care was bestowed upon him — 
comfortably lodged, clothed, and fed. The 
schoolmaster, and chaplain, and governor, paid 
their daily visits, and an anxiety was expressed 
about his wellbeing which quite overpowered 
him. It was only when he was dismissed that 
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he again found himself the same unfriended, 
uncared-for, suspected being he ^ras before. 
But the prison was now divested of all terror— 
.and he became its frequent inmate. He seemed 
to consider himself the adopted of the police ; 
and, judging from the readiness with which they 
spoke to his being * habit and repute/ their 
familiarity was exeessiye. But, notwithstanding; 
the improvements in prison discipline, short im- 
prisonment^ do not reform, more lengthened 
were equally inefficient, and he was soon sent 
abroad for his final reformation ; and thus, after 
all the labour and expense bestowed upon his 
training, he was lost for ever to the community. 
" A few years ^ce, there were 280 such 
children in Aberdeen, who had no visible means 
of subsistence but by begging and stealing. A 
begging child is now seldom to be seen in our 
streets or in the county; and juvenile delin- 
quency has considerably diminished. The former 
result has been produced by the estabhshment 
of Schools of Industry ; and, in order still more' 
to diminish juvenile delinquency, an improved 
system of industrial training is earnestly recom- 
mended." 
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The progress and present state of this school 
is shewn by the following table : — 
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After a time, the aid from the Police and 
Soup-kitchen were withdrawn, and the school is 
now supported by subscfription. 

The experience acquired in these schools, and 
the connexion whiob, most of the managers had 
with the criminal courts of the city, led to the 
opening of a fourth institution — the Child's 
Asylum. Acting from day to day as judges, 
these gentlemen had occasionally cases brought 
before them which gave them extreme pain. 
Children, nay, infants, were brought up on 
criminal charges — ^the facts alleged against them 
were incontestably proved — and yet, in a moral 
sense, they could scarcely be held guilty; be- 
cause, in truth, they did not know that they had 
done wrong ; while it might be well questioned 
whether the public had any right to demand 
sentence against them, considering that the 
public had not taken pains to see to it that no 
child was left to grow up in utter and total 
ignorance of the difference between right and 
wrong; and that, if this duty had been ne- 
glected, the punishment ought more justly to 
fall on the public than on the poor neglected 
child — just because the pubhc was more guilty 
in the matter than the child. 

There were, however, great practical difficul- 
ties in the way, which could only be got over 
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indirectly. The magistrate could adjourn the 
case, directing the child to be cared for in the 
meantime, and inquiry could be made as to his 
family and relations, as to his character, and the 
prospect of his doing better in future ; and he 
could either be restored to his relations, or 
boarded in the House of Refuge, or with a 
family, and placed at one or other of the Indus- 
trial Schools ; the charge of crime still remain- 
ing against him to be made use of at once if he 
deserted school and returned to evil courses. 

The great advantage sought here was to avoid 
stamping the child for life with the character of 
a convicted felon before he deserved it. Once 
thus brand a child in this country, and it is all 
but impossible for him ever, by future good con- 
duct, to eflFace the mark. How careful ought 
those who make our laws to be, and those too 
who administer them, not rashly to impress this 
stigma on the neglected child ! 

The criminal law of France carries out this 
principle eflFectually. By the Code Penal, Hb. ii. 
c. 1, sec. 66, it is provided, " That, if the ac- 
cused be imder sixteen years of age, and if it be 
decided that he has acted without discernment, 
he shall be acquitted ; but he shall be, according 
to circumstances, either sent to his parents, or to 
a house of correction, to be there educated and 
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detained during such number of years as the 
judge shall fix, and which shall in no case exceed 
the time when he shall have completed his twen- 
tieth year." 

The reports from the Colonic AgricoU, at 
Mettray, and other houses of correction in France, 
give good proof that the principle thus laid down 
by the Code Penal, is correct; and, though 
many of the details of the French system are 
altogether unsuited for England or Scotland, 
that is no reason why we may not adopt the 
principle, and work it out in a way suited to our 
manners and institutions. 

The " Child's Asylum" may be considered an 
attempt to carry out this principle on a small 
scale, and without the sanction of legal au- 
thority. 

The last Report of the Directors gives so 
clear a view of its progress and usefulness, that 
it is desirable to give it entire. It explains 
the whole constitution and working of the sys- 
tem: — 

" child's ASYLUM. 

" At a meeting of the Child's Asylum Com- 
mittee, held on Monday, the following Report 
was unanimously adopted, and ordered to be 
circulated : — 

H 
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** Fifth Report of the Child's Asylum Commit- 
tee, for the Twelve Months ending \st De- 
cember 1851. 

" The Child's Asylum was estabhshed m De- 
cember 1846, and the Committee has for five 
years exercised the difficult and deUcate task of 
investigating the cases of destitute children, and 
admitting such of them as were eligible to the 
schools now under the management of the Indus- 
trial School Association. 

" During the first two years of its administra- 
tion, it inquired only into the condition of the 
mendicant and delinquent children apprehended 
by the poHce; but, for the last three years, it 
h^ inquired into the cases of destitute children, 
on whose behalf appUcation had been made for 
admission into the Industrial Schools. 

" Though exercising for so long a time these 
very important functions, it is behoved that there 
are many intelligent persons in Aberdeen who 
have never heard of the Child's Asylum, and 
many more who, up to this time, know nothing 
of its nature or constitution. The Asylum con- 
sists of two small rooms, connected with the 
House of Refuge, for the temporary accommoda- 
tion of mendicant children brought in by the 
police ; and the Committee consists of represen- 
tatives from certain pubhc bodies, who are dele- 
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ga4;ed by the Industrial School Association to 
admit destitute children into their schools. 

'^ The Committee holds its regular meetings in 
the House of Refuge every Wednesday, at one 
o'clock ; and at present it consists of three re- 
presentatives from each of the followiug bodies, 
viz. : — 

" The Town Council, 

" The Commissioners of Police, 

" The Parochial Board of St Nicholas, 

" The Parochial Board of Old Machar, 

" The House of Refuge, and 

" The Joint Committees of Management of the 
Boys' and Juvenile Schools of Industry. 

** It will probably be recollected thfl,t, in May 

1845, orders were given to the poUce to appre- 
hend all children found begging on the streets, 
and convey them to the Soup-kitchen Sdio(d; 
and that, in the course of one forenoon, no fewer 
than 75 were apprehended — ^thus giving a heavy 
blow and great discpur^ement to juvenile men- 
dicancy, which, happily, has never been able to 
raise its head since — ^although it cannot be said 
that it ^aa been altogether suppressed., 

'^ The poHce continued to deal in this summary 
manner with mendicant children till December 

1846, when it was deemed expedient to inter- 
pose a check between them and the school, to 
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prevent what was very likely to happen — a resort 
to street begging, in order to enjoy the loayes 
and fishes of the school. Hence the establish- 
ment of the Child's Asylum Committee. 

" During the first year of its operations, the 
police brought in 96 children — 56 boys and 39 
girls ; during the second year they brought in 
46 children — 30 boys and 16 girls ; during the 
third year they brought in 28 children — 22 boys 
and 6 girls; in all, during these three years, 
169 children — 108 boys and 61 girls. 

** Before this time it had become evident that 
juvenile vagrancy had been so much diminished, 
that the Industrial Schools could not be main- 
tained by the ingatherings of the police, and the 
Committee resolved to receive appHcations from 
destitute parents on behalf of their children; 
and during the first year of its thus acting, ap- 
pUcations were made in behalf of 149 children — 
92 boys and 67 girls ; during the second year 
applications were made in behalf of 136 children 
— 103 boys and 32 girls ; during the third year 
there were appHcations in behalf of 112 children 
— 82 boys and 30 girls ; and during the last 
year there were applications on behalf of 109 
children — 88 boys and 21 girls — of whom 
64 boys were sent to the Boys* School. 
4 2 boys and girls sent to the Juvenile School. 
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" 2 were referred to Inspectors of Poor. 

" 10 refused as improper. 

" The police still continued to bring in chil- 
dren, though in greatly diminished numbers; for 
in the fourth year the numbers brought in by 
them were only 12 — 10 boys and 2 girls; but 
during last year, there has been a sUght increase, 
the numbers being 17 — 11 boys and 6 girls — 
of whom 2 were sent to the Juvenile School, and 
16 were delivered to their parents. 

" From the above it appears that during the 
five years of the committee's operations the cases 
of 196 children, brought up by the poUce, have 
been investigated, and the appUcations on behalf 
of 650 destitute children have been disposed of — 
of whom a very large number have been sent to 
the Industrial Schools. 

"Previous to admitting any child to school, 
answers are required to the following queries: — 

" 1. Name of child or children. 2. Where 
born, and date of birth. 3. K lawful or illegi- 
timate. 4. K able to read. 5. Parents' names 
and ages. 6. Their occupation. 7. Joint wages, 
or income of family per week. 8. K married, 
and both alive. 9. Parish of birth, or legal set- 
tlement of parents. 10. Present residence, and 
how long there? 11. How long in Aberdeen? 
12. How many children under fourteen years — 
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their ages. 13. How many above fourteen? 
their ages, occupations, and earnings? 14. What 
church do parents attend? 16. K in receipt of 
relief, how much, and from what source ? 

" And if the answers are satisfactory, the child 
is sent to the school which (under all circum- 
stances) appears to be most suitable. It may be 
noticed that the directors of the Industrial School 
Association reserve to themselves no power to 
admit any child to either of the schools, nor to 
veto any of the orders for admission by the 
Child's Asylum Committee, though they retain 
the power of dismissing any child from school, if, 
on inquiry, there should be anything to justify 
removal. 

" From these arrangements every possible 
security is aflforded for the right admission to 
and proper management of the schools. But, as 
already noticed, juvenile mendicancy, for the 
prevention of which the Child's Asylum Com- 
mittee was solely established, has not been 
entirely suppressed. There are still begging 
children preying upon the public, and setting 
law and authority at defiance. Of the seven- 
teen last year apprehended by the police, only 
two were admissible to the schools; the remain- 
ing fifteen, not falling under the denomination of 
destitute children, were dismissed, doubtless to 
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resume theii* former habits, which did not seem 
likely to receive any other check than a short 
and useless imprisonment.. 

" Society has surely the right to guard itself 
against the evil practices of these neglected chil- 
dren; and, having the right, it ought also to 
have the power; but if such power exists, it seems 
very difficult to tell in whose hands it is vested. 
The child convicted of theft is whipped or impri- 
soned; but if he, stole to appease the cravings of 
hunger which his worthless parent failed to 
satisfy, it is c^ar that chastisement has not fallen 
upon the proper party, and that the really guilty 
has profited by the vices prompted by his cul- 
pable neglect, while the whole cost has been 
defrayed by the public. 

" It was said by the late Mr Rushton, stipen- 
diary magistrate of Liverpool, that he had ascer- 
tained that ten such children, under fourteen 
years of age, had cost, in apprehension and 
imprisonment, upwards of £600; and, with so 
little effect, that all of them were then in prison, 
and one, only about ten years of age, lay under 
sentence of transportation for seven years. 

" The remedy for these enormous evils appears 
simple and obvious. Let the committee or the ma- 
gistrates be empowered to send all such mendicant 
children to the schools of industry at the expense 
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of the parent or the parish, and let the worthless 
parent be punished if he neglects the sacred duty 
of maintaining his child, which at present he is 
allowed to do with impunity. In the meantime, 
the interests of the society would be greatly 
advanced by discouraging to the utmost all 
pubUc begging, which is generally used as a pre- 
tence for getting access to houses for the purpose 
of pilfering. And while the Industrial School 
Association undertakes to receive every really 
destitute child, the only proper answer to the 
juvenile mendicant would be to tell him to go to 
the Child's Asylum, where his case would be 
inquired into and his wants supplied. To give 
meat or halfpence is only to encourage the 
improvidence of the parent and the vicious habits 
of the child." 

Such has been the origin and progress of the 
Aberdeen Industrial Feeding Schools; and at 
the present moment, they are feeding, educat- 
ing, and training, about 400 neglected juveniles. 



CHAPTER V. 

RBSULTS OF INDUSTRIAL FBBDING SCHOOLS. 

The efficiency of Industrial Feeding Schools, as 
a means of reclaiming our young outcasts, must 
be tested by the results they have produced. 
If a diminution of juvenile vagrancy and crime 
in Aberdeen have taken place contemporaneously 
with the establishment of the Industrial Schools, 
and if it have varied in proportion to the pro- 
sperity of the schools, then the proof seems to 
be conclusive. 

Before the opening of the first school, it was 
ascertained, as has been already stated, that 
"there were in Aberdeen 280 children under 
14 who maintained themselves professedly by 
begging, but partly by theft, of whom 71 were 
committed to prison, during the previous twelve- 
months, for crimes of one kind or other." 

Since the schools have been in full operation, 
this class of children has almost entirely diaap^ 
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peared from the streets of the city — a juvenile 
mendicant is almost unknown. 

Of course, in a commercial and manufacturing 
seaport, with a population of upwards of 70,000, 
it is impossible to prevent the occasional arrival 
of stranger juveniles, and, with all the mischiev- 
ous influences which are daily at work upon our 
lowest classes, it would be too much to expect 
that any preventive process, however good, could 
altogether and entirely eradicate the evil ; and 
yet, it may be confidently stated, that, since the 
opening of the Industrial Schools, the native 
race of juvenile thieves and vagrants has almost 
wholly vanished. The few who still remain form 
a class over whom the law, as it now stands, does 
not give sufficient power to the managers of the 
Industrial Schools. Last year 17 were appre- 
hended by the police, of whom only two proved 
to be suitable objects for the schools — ^the rest 
were not destitute children, and therefore not 
admissible — ^their parents were perfectly able to 
support and educate them. Unfortunately, 'there 
is no law to constrain them to do so, and punish- 
ment is inflicted on the child instead of the 
guiltier parent. 

When a beggar child now appears, his career 
is speedily cut short. He is conveyed to the 
Child's Asylum, and from thence to the school 
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most suited to his years and circumstances— he 
is put into the right path, and the public is 
relieved from his annoying importunities and 
petty depredations. 

The results from the Juvenile Industrial 
School are peculiarly satisfactory, for its opera- 
tions are most strictly confined to the veriest 
outcasts of the population. The first year that 
school was opened there were many removals 
and desertions, and of the deserters six are 
known to have been committed to prison; but 
since the full organisation of the school, m)t one 
child who has been in attendance there is known 
to have been in prison or in the hands of the 
pohce ; that is, for a period of five years, from 
85 to 105 children have been in constant attend- 
ance at this school, and from them not one re- 
cruit has gone to join the ranks of criminals, 
although they are the very children who formerly 
furnished the annual unfailing supply. About 
seventy of the children have been placed in per- 
manent situations, and are now self-sustaining, 
and reported to be " doing well." At this 
moment, 115 are on the roll (of whom 95 are 
under 10 years of age), and all of them are in 
the course of pi'eparation for a life of honest 
industry. 

To some minds the most convincing proofs of 
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the efficiency of the Industrial Schools are to be 
drawn from their effects on crime, as shewn by 
the prison returns. 

In 1841, the number committed to Aberdeen 
prison, imder twelve years of age, was 61 ; in 
1851, it was reduced to 5. 

So great a reduction could not take place 
without some effecting cause ; and that the Indus- 
trial Feeding Schools are that cause seems toler- 
ably clear, from the fact that there is no other 
known to be in operation. This is still further 
demonstrated, by the results of the partial clos- 
ing of the schools, and the restriction of their 
operations, in 1843, which caused an immediate 
large increase of the commitments. 

In 1841 they were 61; in 1842 reduced 
to 30 ; in 1843, when, from want of funds, a 
large number of the scholars were dismissed, 
they rose to 63 ! Since that time the schools 
have been in full operation, and the num- 
ber of juvenile commitments has gradually 
decreased. 

The following table, taken from the returns of 
the governor of the prisons, shews the number 
for each year. It is necessary to remark, 4;hat 
there are small prisons in various parts of the 
county — ^all at considerable distances from Aber- 
deen, and beyond the proper sphere of the 
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Industrial Schools. To two of these, Peterhead 
and Huntly, juveniles are occasionally committed. 
The number of juvenile commitments to these 
two prisons must, in all fairness, be kept out of 
view in judging of the effect of the Aberdeen 
Industrial Schools. 
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It is unnecessary to add arguments to these 
figures — ^they are the best and clearest demon- 
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stration of the good done bj the schools to our 
neglected jayeniles. 

The J proTC that since the schools were esta- 
blished, a great diminution of juyenile crime has 
been effected; and they prove more, for they 
shew that when the schools are in full operation, 
crime diminLshes, and that when they are par- 
tially suspended, then crime increased. It seems 
impossible for cause and effect to be more dis- 
tinctly manifested, or more clearly connected. 
The Industrial Feeding Schools have fairly solved 
the problem, " How can we cut off the constant 
and increasing supply of juvenile offenders?" 

The results in a financial point of view are 
equally satisfactory. 

It is a fact that we have a large body of 
juvenile offenders amongst us. We may deal 
with them in different ways, and at different 
rates of expenditure, and with very different 
results. 

We may simply leave them alone, and then 
they must grow up thieves and vagabonds. 

This saves a considerable amount of personal 
trouble, and also all subscriptions to the Indus- 
trial School ; and if, by this course, we never 
heard more of them, there might be some temp- 
tation to pursue it, but this will not be the ca£e. 
The public may wish to forget them, but they 
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will not forget the public ; it is that on which 
they must subsist — having never been taught 
the habit of honest industry, they must either 
starve or Uve by plunder. 

It is not easy to ascertain with any precision 
the average professional yearly earnings of a 
regular thief; but to judge from the information 
collected by Mr Clay (Report, 1850, pp. 45, 46), 
and from other sources, it seems a low estimate 
to put them down at £200 a year ; for it is well 
known that when they have full pockets they 
live profusely, and they do not receive one-half 
the value from the receiver of the articles stolen, 
and this would only allow them £100 a year to 
spend. 

We have never seen any statement of the 
actual value of property stolen during a year in 
Great Britain, but it must be enormous. In 
Liverpool, a Committee who inquired into the 
annual depredations there, stated it to amount 
to £700,000.» And the total annual loss by 
thieving in Great Britain may be safely, stated 
at several miUions of pounds sterling. In 1850 
there were, in England and Wales, 7262 convic- 
tions for larceny or as reputed thieves ;f and 
these are but a small portion of the thieving 

* Report of Conference at Birmingham, p. 56. 

t Fifteenth Eeport of InspectoiB — Home District^ -pp, 26, 27. 
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population ; many are undetected, and continue 
for years to follow their trade without a single 
conyiction. ** I hare been one of the luckiest 
thieyes in London — I have been let off sixteen 
times at the police station and up at the office 
together, and I was guilty every time/' said a 
young lad to the master of a reformatory schooL* 
And this we belieye to be no exaggerated state-^ 
ment of the degree of impunity which a London 
thief experiences. 

The value of property stolen is, however, but 
one part of the cost inflicted on the public. The 
expense of trying and punishing criminals, forms 
a heavy article of our annual expenditure — 
amounting, by the inspector's annual Reports, 
to about £300,000 for England, and £55,000 
for Scotland — and to this has to be added the 
whole expense of transportation in the case of 
about 3000 convicts annually. 

It appears that, on the whole, the average 
amount of money expended in punishing a thief 
during his career in this country, and including 
his passage to the colonies, is about £200 ;f 
and this takes no account of the large expendi- 
ture for criminal judges and police. 

The average yearly cost of each prisoner in 

* Law Review for February 1862 — Art. " Juyenile Offisndeis." 
i* See statements in Report of Birmingham Conferenoe. 
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England is £23, 14s.; and in Scotland, £16, 13s. 
And the average time spent' in prisons by each 
convict, before he is sentenced to transportation, 
is three years. 

To the amount of property stolen, and the 
expense of punishing the thieves, there oii^ht in 
all fairness to be added, as a dead loss to the 
country, the value of the labour which each 
prisoner would have performed had he been an 
industrious self-sustaining labourer. If we add 
all these sums together — the value of property 
stolen, the cost of punishment, and the loss of 
labour — we shall not be far in the wrong if we 
calculate that our criminals in Great Britain cost 
us annually quite as much as our paupers — or 
about £6,000,000 — a large expenditure to very 
little purpose. 

Such is the result to the public of leaving our 
juvenile outcasts to grow up under the present 
system — no suitable care bestowed upon them 
at the age when such care might be available — 
a great and fruitless expenditure when it is too 
late. 

Contrast the expenditure incurred in punish- 
ing a delinquent in prison, with that of training 
him at one of the Aberdeen Industrial Feeding 
Schools. 

In the one, he costs about £20 a year of direct 
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ontlaT, besides the £200 a vear ait wliidi we 
have calculated his earnings when not in prison, 
and in too many cases^ is left, at the dose of his 
treatment in prison, as bad, if not wM'se^ than 
at its conmiencement. 

In the other, for an expenditure of three or 
at most four pounds a year, he is fed, and taught, 
and trained to industrious habits,, and fiuriy put 
in the way of earning an honest hvelihood, and 
becoming a valuable member of society. 

Ought the public to hesitate whidi of the two 
plans to pursue ? 

The proof, however, of the utihty of Industrial 
Feeding Schools might be deemed unsatisfactory, 
were it solely founded on the experience of one 
town. It might be supposed that there was 
something peculiar about it from which the 
success arose, and therefore it is necessary to 
inquire what similar schools have done in other 
places. 

The Second Report of the Ayr Industrial 
School for 1850 states the average attendance to 
be 53 ; the total expense of each, £4, lOd, ; the 
earnings of each 9s. 5d., and the net expense 
per head, £3, lis. 5d., of which £1, 18s. 6d. for 
food. 

The Fourth Report for Dundee, 1850, states 
the average attendance at 84 boys and 42 girls 
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-—the total expense for each, nearly £5, ofwhich 
the food amounts to £3, the average earnings 
13s. 6d., and the net cost £4, 7s. 6d. During 
the previous year, 14 had been sent to perma- 
nent occupations. This Report furnishes an im- 
portant return as to the diminution of crime in 
the four years during which the school has been 
opened. 

The Superintendent of Police furnishes the 
following table : — 



JUVENILE OFFENDERS APPREHENDED BY THE POLICE. 



1846. 


For theft, 


120 




„ other offences, . 


9^—212 


1847. 


„ theft, . 


110 




„ other offences, . 


60—170 


1848. 


„ theft, . 


100 




„ other offences, . 


97—197 


1849. 


„ theft, . 


62 




„ other offences, . 


29 —91 


1850. 


(Up to lOth Dec.) theft, 


59 




„ other offences, . 


16 —75 



And he adds the gratifying fact, that for the 
last two years there has been no juvenile offender 
from Dundee tried at the Perth assizes. 

This statement is important in several respects. 
It shews a great diminution of juvenile crime 
cotemporaneously with the estabUshment of the 
schools, which were opened in 1846 ; but it proves 
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also that enough has not been done in Dundee. 
That town and Aberdeen are yery similar to 
each other — ^like in number of inhabitants and 
in their employments — ^both of them commercial 
and manufacturing seaports. But in Dundee 
there are only two schools, one for boys and 
one for girls, forming in fact one establishment, 
and there ought to be at least four, in order to 
do the full work ; therefore the results attained 
have not been so favourable as in Aberdeen. It 
would be very satisfactory if the inhabitants of 
Dundee would fairly put the question to this 
test. 

Glasgow. — Third Report Jor 1850. — ^Average 
annual attendance, 273, viz., 176 boys and 97 
girls, of whom 74 are under 8 years of age. 
The annual expense of each, £5, 8s. ; earnings 
of each, 68. 6d., — net cost, £5, Is. 6d., of which 
the food amounts to £3, 13s. 8d. 

It is obvious that one school for boys and girls 
can have very little effect on the outcast popu- 
lation of Glasgow, which is perhaps the worst 
conditioned city in the kingdom. No place 
requires such strenuous exertion; for, in addi- 
tion to all its native social evils, it receives an 
awful annual influx of vice and misery from 
unhappy Ireland. We trust that the energy 
and liberality of the merchants and manufac- 
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turers of this great city will speedily be directed 
to undertake the task of making their Industrial 
Schools sufficiently numerous to meet the urgen- 
cies of the population. 

Edinburgh Original Ragged School. Fourth 
Report, 1851. Average attendance, 246; ave- 
rage 'total cost, £4, 10s. ; of which for food, 
£2; average earnings, 3s. 4d.; leaving net cost 
of £4, 6s. 8d. This Report gives the following 
table of the diminution of juvenile crime for four 
years : — 

1847. Centesimal proportion under 14, 6*6 

1848. „ „ „ 3-7 

1849. „ „ „ 2-9 

1850. „ „ „ 1-3 

shewing a diminution of three-fourths in the 
course of four years. And the following re- 
markable note is added : — "Of the number 
under 14 years of age committed from 24th 
December 1849 to 24th December 1850, only 
about one-third belonged to or had been resi- 
dent in Edinburgh. The remaining* two-thirds 
were principally from Ireland. "Taking this 
into account, the centesimal proportion of juve- 
niles committed belonging to Edinburgh was 
one-half per cent of the whole commitments." 

The total number on the roll of this school, 
at 31st December 1850, was 279. 
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In regard to the taUe ikas givcot the Report 
nys — ^''This table ooataiii» siib|ect-iiiatter for 
lengthened commoit. The gnmd £ict that the 
Bagged School absorbs nrncfa, and could absorb 
the whole sopplr of joTenile deimqaentsy stands 
exposed upon the sar&ceof ic At present there 
are 103 police subjects in the school, and^ with 
two or three exceptions, the whole 279 are the 
children of utterly abandoned parents. Eyen 
these few exceptional cases may be £uriy ranked 
as ' City Arabs/ for th^ parents are incapable 
of taking charge of them." 

'^ As nearly as can be estimated* there are 
about 2000 children in Edinburgh who onght to 
be in the Ragged Schools ; and, in order to this, 
all that is required is, that our means should be 
multiplied by five, and our agency proportion- 
ably increased. Ten thousand pounds per annum 
would, we believe, enable us to subtract nearly 
every juvenile delinquent from among the popu- 
lation, and convert them into good and produc- 
tive subjects of the Queen. This is a small 
price to pay for a generation of good men. It 
is less than a tithe of the saving that the arrest- 
ment of juvenile delinquents would effect for the 
society that has the wisdom to give it. To git;e 
it ? We should say that the money so bestowed 
is invested — ^that it is put out to usury — ^for it 
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saves the price of crime, and adds virtue to a 
deteriorated stock." 

** The directors will only add, that the adap- 
tation of the Ragged Industrial Schools to the 
case of the juvenile delmquent is a subject well 
worthy of special investigation; for if the fact 
be as has been hinted, then a most difficult and 
no less important problem has been solved, and 
Ragged Industrial Schools have become ipso 
facto essential to the State." 

This Edinburgh report further shews, that 
the number of delinquents fr<»n 14 to 16 years 
has decreased, " which," the governor of the 
prison adds, " was to have been expected, if 
ragged schools answered their intended pur- 
pose." 

The number of prisoners between 14 and 16 
years of age committed to Edinburgh prison 
during the last three years, was-— 

1848, ... 552 

1849, ... 440 

1850, ... 361 

During last year, 36 boys and 14 girls have 
got into profitable employment from the school. 

There is a new and highly commendable pro- 
cedure noticed for the first time in this Report, 
and which is well worthy of imitation in every 
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industrial school, as it is yerj simple, and eaaly 
accomplished — ^while in many cases it would be 
invaluable to the young persons themselyes. It 
is thus described in the Beport, while speaking 
of those who have got em^doyment : — 

" Those youths who have no home, recwve 
their food at the school, and are lodged with 
respectable parties. They depodt their wages 
with the superintendent, and, after deducting 
the value of their food and lodging, the sur[dus 
is expended in clothing. In this way, wages, 
which would prove quite inadequate for their 
support, if the lads were obliged to cater for 
themselves, are economised, and rendered, so to 
speak, sufficient. A lad can be fed in the ragged 
school for something less than three halfpence 
a day. Three times this sum would hardly 
serve, if he had to provide food for himself. By 
acting in the manner indicated towards those 
lads who get employment, but for whose feed- 
ing and up-putting no provision is made by their 
masters, another benefit is conferred — ^they «re 
kept associated with the school, and are in a 
sense, and to a degree, protected during arery cri- 
tical period of their lives, viz., their early youth. 
Their former master becomes their friend, and 
they cannot find a better or a truer friend than 
the superintendent of the Original Bagged 
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School. The arrangement to which we have 
alluded, is one of the happiest circumstances 
connected with the action of the schools." 

There is another establishment in Edinburgh, 
distinguished by the name of the United Indus- 
trial Schools of Edinburgh. 

From the Fourth Report, December 1851, it 
appears that there were then on the roll 133, 
and that the expense of each child for food is 
about lAd. per day, about £2, 2s. per annum. 

In this 'School, the average expense of each 
child is £7, 5s. 6d. per annum, but this seems 
to be partly caused by the introduction of ex- 
pensive, though most instructive, handicraft em- 
ployment. There was an outlay for 1851 in 
Wright's shop, turner's shop, tailors, shoemakers, 
and bookbinders, of £288, 5s. 9d., for which 
there was received the sum of £239) 18s. 5d., 
shewing a loss to the school of £58, 7s. 4d. 
This is an important experiment ; a few years' 
trial will shew whether or not the outlay be de- 
sirable. 

This school was the result of a disruption of 
the Original Ragged School, brought about by 
discussion of the queatio vexatissima of the 
religious education which a Protestant public 
ought to give to poor neglected Roman Catholic 
outcasts. 
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The remarks on this very important subject 
in the Report of the Original School, from which 
we have already quoted, are such as to deserve 
the serious consideration of all who may be called 
upon to make, up their minds upon the question. 

" The system of education in operation is the 
same as that which is followed in every rightly 
conducted school in the United Kingdom. The 
Word of God, unmutilated by the hand, and un- 
adulterated by the inventions of men, is the basis 
of instruction, and it is not rendered subservient 
to sectarianism. We said in a former report, 
that the more clamorous applicants for admission 
into these schools are professed Roman Catholics; 
and we deem it our duty at this time to repeat 
the observation. The fact has a meaning. To 
these poor creatures the Bible is attractive rather 
than repulsive ; and in no one case has a Roman 
Cathohc parent objected to the school that the 
Word of God, the authorised version of the 
Scriptures, is the basis of instruction. It is con- 
sistent with our whole experience, that the oppo- 
sition to the Bible is not sympathised in by 
those on whose account it is professedly made. 
So much is this the case, that the most terrible 
threats that can be uttered in the ear of a Roman 
Catholic do not always avail to cause him to 
stand between his offspring and the Word of God. 
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This is not the age, neither is this the country, 
where and in which a false theory of education 
can be permitted to take effect upon the people 
by excluding the Word from the schooL" .... 
" Expansion of the mind without enlargement 
of the heart is monstrous. Illustrious biogra- 
phies and the records of Newgate alike prove 
this. The Truth, therefore, is the only sound 
basis of education; it is, in addition, the very 
heart of the system of ragged school instruction 
and moral training." 

While such are the principles on which the 
original Edinburgh school is conducted, there 
can be no fear of its failure. One of the com- 
mittee is the Kev. Dr Guthrie, who, by his noble 
pleas on behalf of ragged schools and against 
drunkenness, has done so much to promote the 
best interests of his fellow-men — ^the thrilling 
interest of his narratives, the unanswerable force 
of his reasoning, and the charm of his eloquence, 
have all been employed to draw the public mind 
to consider the appalling state of our perishing 
and dangerous classes, as well as to point out 
the means by which they may be elevated from 
their present miserable condition. 

It is needless to analyse the reports of the 
other industrial schools in Scotland, such as 
those at Perth, Stirling, Greenock, Dumfries, 
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and Stranraer : they are all doing good more or 
less, according to the energy with which they 
are conducted. 

We have not access to many reports of the 
schools of this kind in England — a large propor- 
tion of them are not feeding schools, but only 
evening teaching schools, though distinguished 
by the name o{ Bagged. We can, however, give 
the results of a few which combine food and 
training with teaching. 

At Newcastle a school was opened for boys in 
1847, and for girls in 1848. 

The average attendance of boys for 1848-49, 
was 48; the average total expense, £4, 15s. per 
head; of which food, two meals a day, cost £1, 
7s.; and the work produced nearly 4s. a head, 
leaving the net cost £4, lis. 

At York a school was opened in 1848. 

The Third Report {for 1851) states, that the 
average attendance for the past year was 68 
boys and 46 girls — ^in all, 104 ; that they have 
three meals a day, at a cost of about three half- 
pence; and that 19 boys and 8 girls have 
obtained permanent employment. 

Liverpool. — Second Report ^ for 1850. — ^At 
boys' school, average attendance about 85 ; and 
at girls', only open for a few months, about 30, 
The total expense per head, about £5, of which. 
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for food, £2, 2s. 6d.; and the earnings, £1, 2s. 
6d., leaving the net cost of each £3, 17s. 6d. ; 
and 32 of the scholars had obtained situations, 
and gone to work. The Report most truly states, 
" There is both need of and scope for four or 
five such establishments." 

Makchesteb. — Fourth and Fifth Reports, 
1850-61. — ^Average attendance, 92; average 
total expense per head, £5, 4s. 4d. ; of which 
for food, £1, 14s., and earnings 8s. 6d., leaving 
net cost of £4, 15s. 9d. From this school, in 
the two years embraced in the Report, 98 had 
left to goto work; and the Committee are happy 
to state, " that the subsequent conduct of these 
children has, in general, been satisfactory to their 
employers, and creditable to themselves." 

Bristol. — Ragged School Society, Fourth 
Report, 1851. — In this Report, the ragged and 
feeding schools are both embraced. The Society 
takes charge of five schools, and no less than 
1322 children are on their rolls. One very 
important fact is stated, that only nine of all 
these scholars were committed to prison during 
the year; and of these, eight were inhabitants 
of Temple pa;*ish, the worst district of Bristol. 
Considering what the lowest population of Bristol 
is, probably there is no fact yet on record which 
speaks more strongly in favour of mere Ragged 
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ETening Schools than this, that, out of 1322 
children, of the very lowest classes in attend- 
ance on them, only nine hare, in the course of 
twelve months, been sent to prison. Only one of 
the five is an Industrial Feeding School It has 
an average attendance of 44 boys; of whom 23 
had got employment. The expense per head 
was about £5, Is. ; and for food, £2, 9s. 4d. ; 
the average earnings nearly £1, 6s. 6d.; leav- 
ing the net cost of each pupil about £3, 15s. 
6d. Here, as in Aberdeen, the most profitable 
employment is net-making. 

BiRifiNGHAM. — School opoued in 1846, and 
now contains 65 boys and 40 girls; of whom, 
however, only 50 have industrial employment; 
and they receive only two daily meals. This 
school, though in existence for four years, was 
not fully organised until 1850. It has the 
advantage of very . excellent buildings, and a 
superior teacher and matron; but what can 
one school do among the thousands of outcasts 
in Birmingham ? 

London — the great city, in which there is col- 
lected, within a circle of twenty miles diameter, 
more wealth, more knowledge, more wisdom, 
and more energetic Christianity than oyer was 
to be found at any one time, on any other like 
portion of the earth's surface — contains also a 
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inass of vice and misery almost if not altogether 
unparalleled. There, if anywhere, the agency 
of Industrial Schools is required, anci nowhere 
has it been more vigorously applied. It would 
serve no purpose to give here details of the 
working of even the principal London schools. 
Their history is written in the pages of the Rag- 
ged School Magazine — a record alike humili- 
ating and encouraging, and which ought to be 
familiar to every one who feels interest in our 
outcast population. 

Lord Shaftesbury has stated the number of 
neglected juveniles in London at 30,000; others 
have calculated them at double that number; 
the larger number is probably the more correct. 
Here was a field of enterprise, whose extent and 
deep depravity might well have daunted the 
hearts of men of less Christian principle than 
Lord Shaftesbury and his fellow-labourers. They 
grappled vigorously with their work, and they 
have been greatly blessed and prospered in it. 

The first dawn of the London Ragged School 
seems to have appeared on a Sabbath evening in 
April 1838, when a ragged school was opened in 
a room almost under the shade of Westminster 
Abbey. The school was of the humblest descrip- 
tion; the pupils as unpromising and as ragged as 
even London could afford ; and yet the labours 
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of the devoted Christian teachers, during a fe^ 
hours on the Lord's day, unaccompanied by an 
care or teaching during the rest of the weel 
soon produced very precious fruit.* 

The room was found too small for the numbei 
who attended, and an old stable was procurec 
and fitted up for their accommodation, and grs 
dually the Sabbath-school became a day-school 
and in ten years upwards of 2000 children hav 
been educated in itf 

This however was only a teaching school. A 
no great distance from it, another and far mor 
unportant establishment afterwards arose — tb 
Old Pye Street Ragged and Industrial School- 
the model after which most of the London schoo 
have been organised; a model in every wa 
worthy of being copied. 

The house was originally a thieves' publi< 
house, of the worst and most infamous descri] 
tion ; it remains as it was in every respect, sa^ 
its filth and its sin; these have been swept awa; 
and in their room we find cleanUness, orde 
industry, Christian teaching, industrial trainin: 
and ample nutritious food. The contrast 
perfect — ^the old den of every abomination coi 
verted into a Christian seminary — ^the roOr 

* Ragged School Union Magazine, i. pp. 11, 12. 
t " Westminster, Past and Present," pp. 15, 17. 
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formerly occupied by the idle and the profligate, 
now filled by quiet industrious boys and girls, 
busily engaged in work and lessons. Future 
historians of London may yet have to point to 
this humble spot as deserving to b6 had in endur- 
ing remembrance, as that where the first suc- 
cessful attempt was made to stop the increase 
of the neglected and dangerous classes of the 
metropolis. 

The number of schools now in operation in 
London in connexion with the Ragged School 
Union is 102, of which only a small portion are 
industrial feeding schools ; they are attended 
by about 15,000 children; they have about 160 
paid, and 1300 unpaid teachers — a noble band, 
but wholly inadequate, in point of numbers, to 
the work they have to accomplish. 

These results of the industrial feeding school 
system in various parts of the kingdom, all go 
to corroborate the experience acquired in Aber- 
deen. They demonstrate the economy of the 
plan in every place where they have been estab- 
lished, and they shew its effects in reducing 
crime wherever the necessary criminal statistics 
have been prepared. 

In Aberdeen, however, they have been longer 
at work than elsewhere; and the circumstances 
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of the place and the population make it a very 
fair field for testing the system; it is large 
enough to shew the results, and not so large as 
to be unmanageable. It is an average repre- 
sentative of an active, busfhng,* manufacturing 
seaport, possessing a population neither better 
nor worse than others, and in no other town, as 
far as known, has the same amount of industrial 
school exertion been brought to bear upon a like 
amount of population. 

The general results everywhere encourage 
the hope that a ne,. era is now commenced for 
our juvenile outcasts ; and that for the future, 
instead of treating them so as only to harden 
them in crime, they are to be dealt with as a 
wise and affectionate parent treats his, rebellious 
unpromising child. He does not suddenly cast 
him off from his care and tenderness because he 
has once and again offended against him ; on the 
contrary, he employs ev^ry means -^hich affection 
and prudence can suggest to win him from his 
evil propensities, and place him in the right path. 

Precisely in the same manner ought the State 
to treat those of its juvenile members who have 
barely entered, or are only likely to enter, on a 
life of crime. Interest and duty alike demand it. 
The right of the public to punish crime, whether 
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juvenile or adult, is undeniable; but the duty of 
the pubUc to preyent it is imperative, whether 
the public has in view its own interests, or those 
of the juveniles growing up to crime and misery 
throughout the land. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HDTTS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OP INDUSTRIAL 
FEEDING SCHOOLS, AND WHAT OOYERNMENT 
OUGHT TO DO FOR THEM. 

The fundamental principle on which these 
schools must be conducted, and without which 
they can do no good to juvenile delinquents, is 
Love — love of them as fellow-creatures, each 
one of whom must be either eternally happy, or 
eternally miserable — love to them as bearing, 
equally with the richest, and the wisest, and the 
holiest of our race, the image of our Creator, 
fallen and degraded, it is true, but still not shut 
out from the hope of being regenerated and 
restored. 

Whenever this love assumes an active form, 
it will inquire, " What do these poor childrea 
want? and how can I supply their need?" 
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Their wants are very obvious : they have no 
»food — ^no instruction in religion, or the common 
elements of knowledge — ^no training up in habits 
of industry — no careful watching over and 
directing of every feeling and propensity — 
nothing of what really is ediLcation, 

The first natural idea to one beginning to 
think of these things is, to get all the outcasts 
collected, as fast as possible, into poorhouses 
and orphan hospitals, and fed and taught in 
them. This, however, is what has been tried, 
and has failed, because the element of proper 
training was wanting to the system, and incom- 
patible with it. 

These children must have a hard and rough 
life when they first enter into the arduous 
struggle to maintain themselves in the world; 
they cannot escape from this, and the whole 
training of a poorhouse or an hospital tends to 
unfit them for it. 

The Industrial Feeding School provides pre- 
cisely what they want, and does not give what is 
hurtful. 

It furnishes food — religious and other needful 
instruction — trains up in habits of honest in- 
dustry, and watches over the every feeling and 
propensity — it takes charge of them every day 
of the week, and all day Ipng, but it does not 
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pamper them, it does not place them in a sphere 
of life different from that which they have to 
occupy — ^and, above all, it does not break down 
those family ties which the Creator has esta- 
bhshed, and which cannot be broken or despised 
with impunity. 

The parents of the Uttle outcast may be 
abandoned and degraded — they may neglect 
their every duty to their offspring — still they 
are the parents God has given him, and his first 
earthly duty is to them. Thousands of these 
careless and indifferent parents take no charge 
of their children, but still would rather see them 
well brought up, provided it gave themselves no 
trouble — hundreds are found even willing to 
receive instruction themselves from their chil- 
dren's lips, and very few are so wicked as to 
oppose and reject the Christian training of their 
children, if rightly offered to them. 

Many confess themselves weary of the lives 
they lead, and thankful to those who endeavour 
to raise their children above their own degraded 
condition; and most of those who are training up 
their little ones directly and positively to a course 
of crime, are doing so because, as they are cir- 
cumstanced, they really can do no better for them. 

Surely these are cases for the interference of 
Christian enterprise; and our experience goes 
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to prove that difficulties will very rarely be put 
in the way by the parents of the outcasts. 

The first step to be taken in organising a 
school, is to procure a suitable set of rooms, as 
nearly as possible in the centre of the population 
to be benefited by the school. They cannot be 
too plain and unpretending. The nearer they 
approach in style to the homes of the scholars, 
the better ; and this is compatible with the most 
scrupulous attention to cleanliness and ventila- 
tion. It is right that there should be a marked 
difference betwixt them and the lowest self-sus- 
taining schools — that in non-essentials they 
should be visibly of a lower grade. The Old 
Pye Street school, in Westminster, and the 
school in Bread Street, Bristol, are in this 
respect perfect models of what industrial school 
buildings ought to be, and therefore it is always 
desirable, at first at least, to hire rather than to 
build — the school cannot be too like their home 
in everything but its filth and its sin, its hunger 
and disorder. 

The number of pupils admitted into one 
school, ought never to exceed 100. Even 70 to 
80 will be found better than 100. Whenever 
the number at any school amounts to about 100, 
it is time to be looking out for another school, 
and another set of teachers. 
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The reason of this is abundantly obvious to 
all who have had personal experience in manag- 
ing these schools. The children who attend 
them are widely different from those who are to 
be found at other schools, and they require far 
more constant attention from the teacher— rhis 
mind must be in perpetual contact with the 
minds of his pupils. They have ho moral train- 
ing at home — they come to school with every 
sort of evil principle and practice in active 
development; and each must be separately 
treated, and brought into subjection. No master 
can take this care of a large number — ^he must 
be ever on the watch, during work and lessons, 
and food and play — ^he must be on the alert to 
notice the first symptoms of mischief, it may be 
only in a hasty word, or an angry look, but he 
must ever be at hand to check and repress the 
beginnings of evil. 

It is not an easy task to manage well a 
school of children who have all ordinary advan- 
tages in the way of training and care at home, 
and it is far more difficult to conduct aright a 
school composed of those who have had no train- 
ing at home but what is wholly evil, and the 
work can only be effectually done with a limited 
number. 

The food provided should be nutritious — ^but 
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of the plainest description, nicely prepared, 
aiid served up with neatness and cleanliness. 
That it be nutritious, is needful for the health 
and growth of the children; its plainness is 
desirable for economy, and, yet more, in order 
that it may be such as the children may most 
easily earn for themselves by their own exertions 
after leaving school. That it be served with 
neatness and the strictest cleanliness is indispen- 
sable, for it practically teaches a most important 
lesson — ^the child, accustomed for years to have 
his food at school served up in a slovenly fashion, 
will not readily establish habits of neatness in 
his own home. It must be kept steadily in view, 
that whatever the child sees daily practised at 
school ought to be such as is proper to become 
the ordinary rule of his personal conduct in after 
life. 

Regularity of hours is little less important. 
Everythii^ in the school, food, lessons, work, 
should be at fixed hours, and punctuality 
strictly observed. The value of time is little 
known to our neglected juveniles ; accustomed to 
loiter and lounge about the whole day long, they, 
take little notice of its passing hours, and have no 
idea of how much may be done in the course of 
a well-arranged day — but on the practical know* 
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ledge cf ihs the pFoq>ee( of didr saecess in 
after Hfe Terr greatlT deT>eiki& 

Tbe role ofaserred in the Aberdeen schools, of 
making attendance at work or logons precede 
each meaL and be the condition on which alone 
the food is obtained, ought in no case to be 
departed from — the reasons are obriousL 

The selection of the teachers is a matter of 
supreme importance. High scholastic acquire- 
ments are obrioaslT unnecessarT; but com- 
mon sense, good temper, and great patience, 
combined with sound Christian principle, are all 
indispensable, and, in truth, it is often easier 
to find a ready-made unobjectionable teacher 

for a classical academy than for an Industrial 

• 

School. In this respect the Aberdeen schools 
have been highly favoured ; and much of thdr 
success is doubtless to be attributed to the excel- 
lence of the teachers, both male and female. 
They were not in general professed teachers, 
but were gradually trained up for the work in 
the schools — ^and this will commonly prove to be 
the best way of obtaining them. 

As to the management of the unruly urchins, 
the whole secret lies in the application of per- 
sonal kindness to each individual pupil. There 
are many laws and principles which guide and 
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gOYern human nature, but of them all, the law 
of kindness, or of love, is the most universal and 
the most efficient — none so debased as to be 
insensible to its operation. 

The first step, then, is to make the children 
feel that the school is intended solely for their 
good. The food supplied will probably be the 
first thing to impress the notion upon them ; 
and, once called into existence, the whole ma- 
nagement must be such as is calculated to con- 
firm it ; there must be strict justice in treating 
each — especially in cases of quarrel — our little 
criminals have a quick perception of just or 
unjust treatment, even when they themselves 
are guilty; and no class resents injustice more 
keenly. 

The whole teaching of the school must be 
based upon the Word of God. The children 
must learn from the first, that it is given to man 
as the only rule of faith tod practice ; and they 
must see its principles carried out in every 
department and every detail of the school. It 
must be remembered that many of those who 
ought to be inmates of these schools are quick 
and sharp-they can draw inferences with unerr- 
ing precision, and they will not fail to detect 
inconsistencies. Unless Christian principle per- 
vade the arrangements and obviously appear iu 
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them, the work desired will not be accomplished. 
With regard to the industrial employments to 
be established in any school, they must yary in 
different localities. Thus, net-making, which is 
the most profitable employment in the Aberdeen 
schools, would be of no y^due at a distance from 
the sea or a large river — th^re would be no 
demand for the produce. 

Tailoring and shoemaking are eyerywh^re 
needed ; and the knowledge of them, even to a 
small extent, is of great yalue to the boy who 
has to struggle hard for his subsistence, eyen 
though they should not be followed as his trade 
in after life — ^it will be a great help to him if he 
is able to keep his own clothes and shoes in 
repair, until he attain to the ability of employ- 
ing and paying tradesmen for himself. As the 
schools now exist, none of the children remain 
long enough to learn a trade completely; as soon 
as possible they are placed in self-sustaining em- 
ployment elsewhere : and this is right — ^it is one 
great object of the schools. 

The amount of money receiyed at the Boys' 
School of Industry averages about £1, 15s. per 
head, being a large proportion of their annual 
cost. 

At the Juvenile School, where by far the 
greater part are under ten years of age, the 
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produce of the work is almost nominal — about 
2s. 6d. per head, and the same is the case with 
the Girls' Schools. Employment for them is 
easily proyided; but it cannot be made lucrative. 

The great object of the industrial part of the 
system, is not the value of the work done, but 
the implanting and' cherishing habits of patient, 
persevering industry ; but if work that is profit- 
able, or work that is to be pursued in after life, 
can be given, so much the better. 

Childhood is not the time for self-sustaining 
exertions, and to endeavour to make it such, is to 
act against God's arrangement of human nature 
and hi& structure of the human frame — ^it is the 
time for preparation, not for action — the time of 
sowing, not of reaping. 

An Industrial School should, if possible, be 
commenced with a very small number of 
scholars — half-a-dozen will often be enough to 
try temper and patience severely for the first 
few days ; but, when once they are subdued and 
brought into tolerable order, these will, as a 
matter of course, assist in taming those who 
afterwards join the school. 
* It is remarkable how soon children come to 
feel the necessity and the comfort of comformity 
to school regulations ; and how ready those who 
have been but a short time in training are to 
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resent and to check any infringement of rules; 
and hence will be found the advantage of haying 
a few trained before many are admitted. 

It has been often noticed, that when any 
great discovery in science was about to be made, 
it was foreshadowed by the fact, that a number 
of persons, wholly unconnected with each other, 
were all working towards the same result — they 
all had the same object in view — ^but they were 
not quite sure of the proper means, until some 
one, more fortunate or more sagacious than the 
rest, made the desired discovery. 

Something of this sort has taken place in 
regard to Industrial Schools. It now appears 
that individuals in all parts of Britain had been 
working at the same problem — ^that they had 
the same end clearly in view — ^but had not fallen 
exactly into the same path ; and it is somewhat 
remarkable, that two persons, at almost the 
furthest extremities of the island, and neither of 
whom ever heard of the other, should have 
independently devised almost the very same 
scheme. 

The school established and conducted by good 
old John Pounds of Portsmouth,* was alnfiost 
identical in its principles with the plan of Sheriff 

* See Miss Carpenter's admirable work on Beformatory 
Schools, p. 117. 
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Watson ; and the great law of love strictly 
pervaded its whole arrangements. 

The growing public interest in the subject is 
proved by the very general establisjiment of 
Industrial, or, at least, of Ragged Schools 
throughout the empire, and especially by the 
conference recently held at Birmingham. 

On that occasion, persons of various ranks of 
life, and from all parts of the kingdom, met 
together for the sole purpose of considering the 
subject of juvenile delinquency. 

It was foimd that there was perfect unanimity 
as to the object in view, and wonderful harmony, 
though not entire agreement, as to the means to 
be pursued. They met, little known to each 
other, but animated by a common spirit of love 
for perishing juveniles ; and they parted, con- 
vinced that the work they had in view was de- 
sirable, was practicable, and they resolved that, 
by God's blessing, it must be accomplished.* 

The time, then, is evidently come when In- 
dustrial Schools are about to be adopted as at 
least a temporary part of our national institu- 
tions. 

The question naturally occurs. What ought 
the Government to do ? and the reply, founded 

* See Report of Conference at Birmingham, 9th and 10th 
December 1851. Longman k Co. 
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on the many important statements laid before 
the Birmingham conference, ought to be — ^Make 
one or two slight alterations on the present 
Criminal Law, give the same assistance to Feed- 
ing Industrial Schools as to ordinary schools, 
deriving aid from the funds at the disposal of 
the Education Committee of the Privy Council, 
establish the most vigilant system of inspection, 
to ascertain the practical working of the schools, 
and leave all the rest to active, zealous, lociJ 
exertion. 

As to the alterations of the law which are 
needed, one is, to enable magistrates to suspend 
sentences for all trivial offences, and empower 
them to send juveniles to school instead of to 
prison. 

Much has been said on the subject of coercive 
attendance at school, and there are grave objec- 
tions to it as a general system; but the expe- 
rience of Aberdeen proves, that no coercion is 
required when there are the attractions of a 
good breakfast and dinner and supper, together 
with kind treatment all day long, and there 
seems no reason to suppose that the same influ- 
ence will not have the same effect in every other 
place. 

The alteration of the law is not so much re- 
quired to make the children attend, as to deliver 
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magistrates from the obligation under which 
they now are to send every criminal, old or 
young, to prison. 

Another alteration required, is to enforce on 
able, but careless and wicked, parents, the duty 
which lies upon them to feed and educate their 
children. This ' can be best accompUshed by 
making the Poor Law Board or Union, or the 
Prison Boards in Scotland, liable for the ex- 
pense to the Industrial School in the first in- 
stance, but with recourse against the parents 
who are neglecting the first and greatest of their 
duties. 

Power must also be given to send to school 
all tieglected children — all found loitering in 
streets and lanes — ^whose parents take no charge 
. of them, but leave them to grow up as they may, 
untutored and untaught, save in the practice of 
crime. If the parents neglect to perform their 
bounden duty, then the State may properly step 
in, loco parentis, and do the needftil work ; and 
surely this is no unjustifiable interference with 
the parental authority — ^it is only saying to the 
parent, " If you will not discharge the duty you 
owe to your child, both in the sight of God and 
of man, we, the public, will do it for you — ^we 
will not suffer your child to grow up a torment 

L 
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to himself and to all around him — we would 
much rather you did your duty yourself, bat if 
you mill not, then we mtisf 

By law, the burden of uncared-for pauper 
children falls at present on/ihe workhouse, but 
the Poor Law authorities are not entitled to 
expend their money, unless under their own 
inunediate control ; and power must be given to 
them to do so, through the medium of Industrial 
School managers. That this will be as adyan- 
tageou#as it is economical, has, we trust, been 
abimdantly proved in the preceding pages. Bet- 
ter for the public, who must eventually pay in 
one form or other, to maintain the child in an 
industrial school at £4 a year, than in a poor- 
house at £10 or £12, especially as the smaller 
expenditure gives every prospect of making, 
him a useful member of the community, and 
the larger gives Uttle hope of ever raising him 
above the pauper class. 

No further alteration of the law seems needful 
for juveniles under 14, of whom alone Indus- 
trial Schools desire to take charge. The admi- 
rable establishments at Redhill, at Stretton, at 
Quatt, and others, are for those who have spent 
years in open crime. We seek to get the ne- 
cessary power to deal with those who are only 
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on the high road to crime, or at most have just 
commenced their career, and to treat them all, 
not as convicted criminals, but as poor neglected 
children, who are infinitely more to be pitied 
than blamed. 

The changes we ask on our law are not great, 
and they are all on the side of mercy. 

The pecuniary assistance desired from Govern- 
ment is sunply that which is given to other 
schools through the Committee of Privy Council, 
an assistance hitherto withheld, it is belreved, on 
two grounds — ^that the buildings were not suflBi- 
ciently good, or that the food supplied made 
them something altogether different from a 
school, and gave them the character of a poor- 
house. The suitableness of the schools for the 
pupils, and the absolute necessity of giving them 
food, are, it is hoped, now sufficiently estabhshed 
to procure an alteration of the rules hitherto 
observed. 

The inspection of the schools by Government 
officials, is needful alike for the prosperity of the 
schools and for the satisfaction of the pubUc; 
the inspection ought to be most strict, and the 
results carefully scrutinised and published. 

Beyond the aid of Privy Council grants, and 
the appointment of inspectors, Government ought 
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to do nothing — all the rest of the work ought to 
be left to local energy. 

If the Industrial School system be adopted by 
Ooyernment, so as to nutke it a great central- 
ised establishment, then it must fail to accom- 
plish its work. There must be distinct local 
enterprise and energy to make it effectual; and 
that can only be proved to exist by the forma- 
tion of local committees of superintendence, and 
their sincerity must be further tested by their 
raising t>n the spot a considerable portion of the 
necessary funds. 

A school set up and maintained as part of a 
national system, with well-paid and able teachers, 
but with little local exertion, may be of the 
greatest value to the middling classes, who are 
quite alive to the importance of a good education 
to their children, and quite ready to receive it, 
when brought within their reach; with them it 
will generally be enough to establish the school — 
scholars will speedily, and thankfully, fill its rooms. 

It is far otherwise with the neglected outcasts 
of our streets. They require a process of " exca- 
vation" — ^they must^ as it were, be dug out of 
their lurking-places — ^they must be sought for, 
and be drawn by kindness to attend the school; 
and this is work which it would be folly to 
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expect to be effectually done by a formal paid 
agency — ^there must be the life and vigour of 
voluntary free-will work to do it well. 

The most important of all the elements which 
are brought into operation in the working of an 
Industrial Feeding School, is the personal inter- 
course of its teachers and its energetic supporters 
with the pupils and with their families. The 
teachers must not be left alone in their work — 
the managers of the school must take personal 
trouble, from time to time, in searching out those 
who ought to be pupils, and must ever be ready 
to encourage both teachers and taught. 

This is only a small payment towards the dis- 
charge of the great debt which the middling and 
higher classes of society owe to the lower and 
lowest. It is astonishing how much a Uttle per- 
sonal kindness, and a little trouble on their 
behalf, are prized even by those who are dead 
to every other feeling. It seems to possess a 
master-key which opens hearts locked fast against 
every other appliance. 

One of the worst symptoms of the last half 
century* has been a gradually increasing sepa- 
ration betwixt the different classes of society — 
the disappearance of sympathy with and for 
each other^-the rich forgetting their dependence 
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on the poor, the poor forgetting their depend- 
ence on the rich, and each too often neglecting 
or despising the duty due to the other. 

These schools have a manifest tendency to 
heal the breach which has thus been made, and 
to bring once more into kindly intercourse dif- 
ferent classes of society, who are at present too 
far apart-^lmost antagonistic. 

Happily for our country, it may truly be as- 
serted that the discharge of mutual social duties 
is, on the whole, the general rule ; but there are 
many exceptions, and the past neglect of our 
juvenile outcasts is the most flagrant and the 
most dangerous of them all. 

Industrial Feeding Schools open up a bright 
prospect of happiness to our hitherto neglected 
outcasts; they are intended and calculated to 
raise them from their wretched condition, and 
transform them into happy industrious self-sup- 
porting Christian citizens. The object is glorious 
— ^the means are simple — ^the immediate financial 
saving considerable — ^the ultimate profit immense. 

Will Great Britain now refuse to try the ex- 
periment ? 

Industrial Schools, however, must never be 
regarded as institutions which ought to be re- 
quired for ever. They have a work to do ; but 
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they ought to complete it. We may well rejoice 
in having seen the first of them opened — ^those 
who come after us may have yet better cause to 
rejoice in seeing the last of them closed — ^their 
mission accomplished, and no rising generation 
left in our land, unfed, untaught, untrained, to 
claim their care. 



APPENDIX. 



In order to explain distinctly the legal changes required 
to work out the system of Industrial Feeding Schools' 
in application to juvenile delinquents in Scotland, it 
seems desirable to print the draft of a biU which has 
been suggested for that purpose. 

It was prepared by parties who have given much con- 
sideration to the subject, and is to be regarded as the 
expression of their deliberate opinion. 

The first clause authorises magistrates, when any boy 
or girl, apparently imder sixteen, is brought before them 
to be tried summarily, and when, from the apparent 
ignorance of the child, or from other reasons, it appears 
expedient to suspend sentence of imprisonment, and to 
send such party to any school of industry, for such 
period as may be necessary for his or her proper educa- 
tion or training ; but that no schools shall be used for 
this purpose which have not been previously sanctioned 
by the Lord Advocate for Scotland, or the Sheriff of the 
county. 

The second clause authorises magistrates to send to 
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these schools idle and vagrant boys or girls, with con- 
sent of their parents or guardians, and binding the 
parents or guardians to pay the expense of thus edu- 
cating such children. 

The third and fourth clauses provide for the punish- 
ment of children deserting the school, and of parties 
tempting them to do so. 

The fifth clause gives power to prosecute parents for 
the cost of theu- chUdren in the institution. 

The sixth clause provides, that when children are sent 
to such institution, instead of being sent to prison, and 
if th^ cost cannot be recovered from the parents, then 
it shall be paid from the funds of the Prison Board ; 
and when sent without conviction of any actual ofifence 
(for which the child might have been sent to prison), 
then the cost shall be defrayed by the Poor Law Board 
of the parish to which the child belongs. 

The seventh and eighth clauses refer to another branch 
of criminal discipline, and are not here reprinted, as 
they have no reference to Industrial Schools. 

The only questionable part of the bill is that which 
admits young persons so old aa sixteen to the benefit of 
its operations — ^fourteen would have been a more pru- 
dent hmit. By the time that the age of fifteen or six- 
teen has been attained in constant habits of idleness 
and petty crime, the case has become very hopeless. It 
is to be feared that much disappointment, and even 
mischief to the other pupils, must ensue from endea- 
vouring to make these schools overtake a work which 
they are not calculated to accompEsh. 

It may be a hardship to those who are from fourteen 
to sixteen at the time the change proposed becomes 
law, and who would thus be excluded from its benefits ; 
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but when two years shall have passed away, all such 
ought to be in the schools before they have reached 
fourteen, and wiU be so in every place where the system 
is effectively carried out. 

The point of age has been matter of considerable 
doubt amongst the promoters and supporters of these 
Institutions, and we only deske to record our own strong 
and decided opinion upon it. 

Whatever limit of age may be adopted, the bill, if 
made law, would be an imspeakable improvement upon 
our present system, whether it be regarded morally or 
'financially. It wiU be observed, that it leaves the bur- 
den of expense, if possible, where it ought to rest, upon 
the parents, and failing them, it lays it on the Poor Law 
Board if the child be not a criminal, and if he be, upon 
the Prison Board. In the former case, the pubhc will 
pay one-haLf less for him than if in the Poorhouse, and 
in the latter only about a fourth of what he would cost 
in prison. 

" Whereas Juvenile Delinquency has greatly increas- 
ed in Scotland, and punishment by imprisonment has 
been found unavailing for its suppression : Be it there- 
fore enacted, &c., 

" First, That from and after the passing of this Act, 
when any boy or girl, apparently imder the age of 
sixteen years, shall be brought before any Sheriff or 
Magistrate, charged with any offence which it is com- 
petent for him to try summarily, and where it appears 
to such Sheriff or Magistrate that the accused party has 
been neglected in education, or moral and industrial 
training, or that it is otherwise expedient, it shall be 
lawful for such Sheriff or Magistrate, instead of adjudg- 
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ing the offender, upon conviction, to suffer punishment 
by imprisonment, to continue the diet for passing sen- 
tence sine die, and, by writing under his hand, to order 
the offender to be sent to any School of Industry, or 
other similar Institution, where industrial training fdrms 
a prominent part of the system pursued therein, for 
such period of time as may be found necessary for his 
or her proper secular and moral education and training 
in habits of industry. Providing that the said School 
or other Institution has been sanctioned by the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, or the Sheriff of the county within 
which it is situated ; and that the Directors thereof are 
vdlling to receive and retain the offender for such period 
as may be found proper and necessary for his or her 
thorough education or training. And in the event ci 
any such offender deserting from said School before 
being regularly discharged there&om, then he or she 
may and shall be brought up under the recorded con- 
viction, and sentence may and shall be given in such 
manner as might have been given at the time when first 
convicted; and that notwithstanding the lapse of year 
and day from the date of conviction, or any other rule 
or form usually observed in criminal proceedings. But 
in the event of the said young person remaining in said 
School or Institution until regularly discharged there- 
from, then said conviction shall be held as quashed, and 
no sentence or punishment shall follow thereon. 

" Second, That when any idle or vagrant boy or girl, 
apparently under the age aforesaid, shall, from and i^tor 
the passing of this Act, be brought before any Sheriff 
or Magistrate, though not accused of any actual ofifence, 
it shall be lawful for the said Sheriff or Magistrate, with 
consent of the parents, or other ostensible guardians of 
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such young person, to order, by a writing under his 
hand, such young person forthwith to be transmitted to, 
and received at, any School of Industry, or other similar 
Institution, sanctioned as aforesaid, and the Directors 
of which may be willing to receive and retain such 
young person for such period of time as may appear 
necessary for his or her thorough education and training 
in habits of industry. And the said Sheriff or Magis- 
trate shall take from the said parents or guardians such 
obHgations as he deems fit, for or to account of the 
board of such young person. 

" Third, That where any boy or girl has been so sent 
by any Sheriff or Magistrate to such School or similar 
Institution as aforesaid, such yoimg person wilfully 
deserting therefrom before being discharged, and refus- 
ing immediately to return thereto on being brought 
before any Sheriff or Magistrate of the jurisdiction 
within which such Institution is situated, may, on the 
complaint of any person who may prosecute, upon con- 
fession or proof of the fact, be ordered — such boy to be 
privately whipped, not exceeding twenty stripes, in pre- 
sence of a Surgeon appointed for that purpose, who 
shall have power to stay the pimishment, where such 
becomes necessary, in its progress, and under the regu- 
lations after provided, and immediately sent back to the 
Institution ; and on a second desertion, to be again simi- 
larly whipped, not exceeding forty stripes — and such 
girl to be imprisoned in separate confinement, and fed 
on bread and water, for a period not exceeding twenty 
days ; and so for every such wilful desertion of such boy 
or girL 

" Fourthy That when any boy or girl has been so sent 
to such Institution as aforesaid, by any Sheriff ^r 
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Magistrate, any person who shall directly or indirectly 
withdraw, or attempt to withdraw, such young person 
from such Institution, before he or she has been r^u- 
larly discharged therefrom, or conceal or harbour such 
young person, or otherwise wilfuUy prevent his or her 
return, then such person so offending shall, on the com- 
plaint of any person who may prosecute, be liable in a 
penalty not exceeding Five Pounds sterling, to be reco- 
vered on summary complaint before any Sheriff or 
Magistrate, on confession or proof by the oath of one 
credible witness ; and failing payment, the offender may 
be imprisoned for any period not exceeding sixty days, 
unless said penalty be sooner paid ; and such penalty, 
deducting the expense of prosecution, shall be paid over 
to the Treasurer of the Institution in which such yoimg 
person was placed, for behoof thereof; and the prosecu- 
tion shall be conducted in the form (as nearly as may 
be), and subject to all the provisions of the Act 9th 
Geo. rV., cap. 29. 

" Fifthy That in every case where any boy or girl has 
been sent by any Sheriff or Magistrate to such Institu- 
tion as aforesaid, it shall be competent for the Treasurer, 
or other officer of such Institution, to prosecute the 
parents of such young persons for the cost of their sup- 
port therein, and to recover the same from the means 
and effects of such parents ; and in respect of the 
aUmentary nature of the claim, with power to imprison 
on the decree ; and such debt shall be preferable to aU 
and every other claim. 

" Sixth, That where the boy or girl shall be sent to 
such Institution as aforesaid, instead of being sent to 
Prison, on conviction of offence, wid where the cost of 
the support of such young person has not been reco- 
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vered firom the parents of such child, it shall be compe- 
tent for the Treasurer, or other ofl&cer of such Institution, 
to receive and recover the cost of such support from 
the Prison Board of the county within which the offence 
was committed ; and such cost is hereby declared to be 
a valid charge upon the funds under the management 
of the Prison Board, imder the Acts 2d and 3d Victoria, 
cap. 42, and 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 34 : And where- 
ever the said boy or girl is sent to such Institution 
without conviction of actual offence, then it shall be 
competent for the Treasurer, o(r other ofl&cer of such 
Institution, to receive and recover the amount of such 
support from the Parochial Board of the parish on which 
such young person would be chargeable if a pauper, 
wherever the Parochial Board by its Inspector has pre- 
viously consented to the admission of such young per- 
son to such Institution; and such cost is hereby 
declared to form a vahd charge upon the funds within 
the management of the said Parochial Board, imder the 
Act 8th and 9th Victoria, c. 83 ; and declaring that the 
amount of such cost shall be taxed and ascertained by 
a certificate under the hand of the Treasurer, or other 
ofl&cer of the said Institution, and certified by any two 
Justices of the Peace for the county wherein such Insti- 
tution is' situated ; and such simis shall be annually, and 
as on the 31st day of December in every year, charged 
against the said Prison Board and Parochial Board for the 
year then ending, and shall be recoverable and sued for 
within three months after the lapse of every such year, 
and not thereafter ; and the amount may be competently 
sued for under the Sheriff Small Debt Act, 1st Victoria, 
cap. 41, although the amoimt be greater than the sum 
to which the prosecutions by the said Act is limited ; 
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and on payment of said sums, the said Prison Board and 
Parochial Board shall have all competent remedy for 
relief and recovery of the simis so paid against all par^ 
ties bomid in relief and payment thereo£" 



THE END. 
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